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The pattern shown is 
Mohawk Seamless 
Axminster No. 4566. 


Mohawk Carpet Mills, 
Amsterdam, N.Y. 


MOHAWK. RUGS & CARPETS 


The “Meaning” 


H“" you ever read the meaning in your Mo- 
hawk rug? There is a meaning, always, in all 
the hundreds of Mohawk patterns. 

That rug that lies so soft and warm and lustrous 
on your floor. It’s really a story-book in wool 
wherein we trace enchanting things. 

Legend whispers to us in the moulding of a leaf; 
myths unfold in borders, while a whole philoso- 
phy is uttered in the curving of a line. Spread 
before us are the lives—the joys, the sorrows, the 
beliefs—of nameless patient “‘slaves to beauty,” 
who toiled in wondrous, far-off times. 

And Mohawk’s own designers are their heirs 





of Your Mohawk 


to-day. Workingin three great studios, they delve 
into the world’s dim past and then create, always 
adapting their motifs to the needs of our modern 
homes. What they give us, therefore, in our pat- 
terns is never empty prettiness, but beauty fur- 
nished with a soul. 

Thus you know that, having chosen a Mohawk, 
your rug is not alone artistically true, charmingly 
colored and durably woven, but rich in hidden 
meanings and so—permanently satisfying in your 
home. 

And remember: No matter what you wish to 
pay, your rug can always be a Mohawk. 
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New Modoc Line via cAlturas, 
opened September 15, 1929, links 
Southern Pacific’s Overland and 
Shasta Routes and affords a new | 
short way between the Pacific 
Northwest and the East. 








tmz Southern Pacific Lines. 


gus New S. P. Construction 
During Last 15 Years. 


Connecting Lines. 


Pioneer 
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pierce a new frontier 


Southern Pacific completes the link 
between Shasta and Overland 
Routes 


Following the route of the Overland scout 
and the covered wagon a new pioneer pushed 
its way into the West in 1869 and the pony 
express passed into legend. 

The driving of a golden spike sounded along 
steel rails and the first transcontinental rail- 
road was completed . . . Southern Pacific's 
OVERLAND RoutE of today. 

The “last spike” they called it then. But 
the last spike will never be driven. Southern 
Pacific is still building with the West. 

From Fernley, Nevada, to Klamath Falls, 
Oregon, new steel shines in this Western sun. 
Southern Pacific has linked its SHASTA and 
OVERLAND ROUuTES; another frontier is crossed 
and there is a new route, the “Modoc Line,” 
between the Northwest and the East. 





A vital part of the vast, growing territory 
which it serves, this pioneer railroad has kept 
pace, step by step. The completion of the Modoc 
Line is only one item in Southern Pacific’s un- 
paralleled program for new construction during 
the last fifteen years. 

Other recent important projects include com- 
pletion of the new Cascade line of the SHASTA 
RouTE, an alternate line east of the Cascade 
Mountains through Klamath Falls, Oregon; 
double-tracking of the OvERLAND ROUTE 
across California’s high Sierra; building of a 
new main line through Phoenix and the Salt 
River Valley in Southern Arizona; completion 
of the gap between Tepic and Guadalajara, 
Mexico, effecting a new through route down 
the West Coast to Mexico City and the in- 
terior; the building of a new line into the 
Magic Valley of the lower Rio Grande, in 
Southern Texas; and the beginning of a great 
bridge across Suisun Bay, near San Francisco, 
to replace train ferries and shorten time on 
the OVERLAND ROUTE to Chicago. 


From less than 700 miles of lire in 1869 
to more than 20,000 miles today —that is 
Southern Pacific’s 60-year record. 

With the building of its four great trans- 
continental routes and its tremendous pattern 
of lines along the whole Pacific Coast much 
of Southern Pacific’s achievement is history, 
a part of the epic of the West. But the epic 
is not finished ...and Southern Pacific 
builds on. 

Only Southern Pacific offers four great 

transcontinental routes. Go one way, re- 

turn another. Write to F. S. McGinnis, 

65 Market Street, San Francisco, for the 

booklet, ‘Four Great Routes to the East.” 


Southern 
Pacific 
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The Comfort and Convenience 
that Enough "Telephones Bring 
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Ease of communication is an 
essential of modern life... tt 
ts made possible through com- 
plete telephone arrangements 


7 7 b 


DepicaTeD above all others in the house 
to genuine comfort and contentment is 
the living-room. Here are deep, easy 
chairs ... lamps of a soft, pleasing 
glow .. . afew books, well chosen. Here 
every object is located primarily for its 
convenience. 


And here, of course, is a telephone 
.. . beside the deepest and easiest chair 
in the room. For a telephone near at 
hand is essential to home comfort and 
convenience. 


There are many locations in the home 
where telephones are desirable. They 
vary with different households. . . ac- 
cording to the number in the family, 
and the use made of the various rooms. 
Your local Bell Company has made a 
study of the telephone arrangements best 
suited to meet the requirements of vari- 
ous types of residences. They will be 
glad to help you plan those which will 
give you the greatest convenience 
and satisfaction. Just telephone the 
Business Office. 
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SUNSET GOLD 


ce 
Count your blessings, name them one by 
one,” runs a rousing old hymn. I wonder if it was written at 
Thanksgiving time? Certainly its optimistic, straight-from-the- 
shoulder advice is highly appropriate at this season. 


Men who are in business make annual state- 
ments the first of every year, setting forth their assets and liabilities 
in a financial way. We who are in the business of living may well 
follow their example, and Thanksgiving is the day of all days for 
casting up our accounts of blessings received throughout the year. 


On the asset side of our Thanksgiving state- 
ment we would list the red-bronze of chrysanthemums in our tiny 
patio garden; the blue of the Pacific at the front door of our town; 
the naturalness of Western hospitality and friendliness; the gold 
of the sunshine and the silver of the fog; the sweetness of the baby 
in her new red sun-suit; the charming awkwardness of the high 
school boy in cords and sweater; the grandeur of hills and deserts 
and snowy peaks; the loveliness of friends and roses. These are 
but few indeed of the blessings we might recount, and they so far 
outweigh the liabilities that we shall not list the latter at all. 


It is a wholesome exercise in arithmetic, this 
counting of blessings. Try it yourself! If you do it conscien- 
tiously, the chances are that on Thanksgiving day you will bow 
your head humbly in true thankfulness. 
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Always Use Perfumes 
With An Atomizer For 
Loveliest Effect. 

y 


Copyright by Coty 1929 


NIGHTS OF DELIGHT 


FRAGRANCE ACCENTUATING THE THEME 
OF EVERY SMART DIVERSION 


THE NEW VOGUE OF 


LES FARFUMS | 


G the rythmic entanglements of 
dancing, the women of chic sophisti | 
cation intensify their appeal with 
Parfum "PARIS, — o* another of 


the COTY odeurs which accent 
so divinely the tempo of the hour. 








(Gsgan — < PERFUMES FOR DANCING 
Garey ae - > amet ‘“‘PARIS,,—The very essence of the 
3 F dance, especially for joyous types. 
Presentation flacon, 2 oz. $6.75, 
1 oz. $3.75, % oz. $2.00, % oz. $1.00. 
L’AIMANT—The divine fragrance of 
magnetism. De luxe flacons $12.50 
and $5.00, 6 oz. $2.00, % oz. $1.00. 
EMERAUDE—Diffevent for each. Presen- 
tation flacon, 2 oz. $7.25, 1 oz. $3.75, 
¥% oz. $2.00, % oz. $1.00. 
CHYPRE—Exotic, for intenser natures. 
Presentation flacon, $6.75, 1 oz. 


$3.75, % oz. $2.00, % oz. $1.00. 











All toilette essentials in these odeurs. 


The Smartest Perfumes In The World 
Are Not Necessarily Costly. 


a, 
714 C7ifth Hvenue, New York 



































OUR travel editor recently 

made a trip to an inland city, 

and while there he took time 

out to visit a race track where 
a number of spirited horses were in 
contest. Over the smoothest track 
imaginable and under ideal conditions 
these horses pulled light sulkies 
around the mile oval in something 
like two minutes and twelve seconds. 
It was a fine exhibition of speed, but 
thank goodness we no longer have to 
do our traveling behind the noble 
horse. 





Speed is a prime requisite in this 
hurry scurry world, but comfort, we 
believe, comes first. Imagine riding 
from San Francisco to New York ina 
sulky. Or going to Europe in a 
Spanish galleon! We have become so 
accustomed to comfort and speed in 
our upholstered airplanes, trains, 
steamships and automobiles that we 
take these luxuries as a matter of 
course. So then in your thanksgivings 
do not forget to be grateful for 
modern transportation facilities. 

+ + + 

In the September issue we printed a 
letter from a gentleman in Washing- 
ton who wanted to go by boat (ship) 
to South America. One of our readers 
objected to our answer in this wise. 
Travel Editor, Sunset: 

The vessels referred to in your letters are 
ships and not boats. Boats are part of the 
equipment such as life-boats, power dories, 
and of course boats carried on the decks of 
ships to be used in case of emergencies or 
necessity.—E. W., Oregon. 

When is a boat not a boat? Ac- 
cording to our correspondent the 
answer is, whenit’saship. Nautically 
or un-nautically, we always say or 
usually hear said, “What time does 
your boat dock?” “A friend is coming 
in by boat,” “I took a boat to 
Europe.” Therefore, when we wrote 
to the gentleman from Washington 
that “these boats are seaworthy 
vessels” we were using language we 
considered familiar to his landsman 
ear, although we did err in our terms. 
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UNSET 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


If you are going East, West, around the world or on a short 
vacation trip, write us for information. Tell us just what 
your problems are and we will do all we can to help you. 
Inqutries received by this department are answered by mail, 
Address Sunset Magazine,1o45 Sansome St.,San Francisco 


But by whatever name you call 
something that floats you from one 
shore to another—boat, vessel, ship, 
scow, schooner, sloop, yacht, yawl, 
dory, transport, packet, liner, lighter, 
coaster, collier, trawler, hulk, floating 
hotel or palace, ocean greyhound—by 
whatever name it is called, the salt 
sea air smells as sweet. In any event 
we feel sure that our reader, now on 
his way to South Africa, will be well 
taken care of. 


+ + + 


It was the Easterners who planted 
the seed of the dude ranches in the 
western ranch owner’s mind, but 
judging from the number of letters re- 
ceived by this department from 
Westerners asking foe dude ranch 
information, our own people are 
rapidly recognizing the possibilities 
in this type of outing. 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 

Every once in a while I hear about dude 
ranches, but as yet the idea is not quite 
clear to me. Just what is a dude ranch, and 
where are they to be found? I did not have 
an opportunity last summer of getting out 
in the open, and from what I have heard 
about dude ranches, I think I should like to 
take my vacation on one in November. 
What I want to know is, do dude ranches 
accommodate guests in fall and winter? 
There will be four in our party. Although I 
have no objection to taking my automobile, 
I much prefer going at this time of the year 
by rail.—H. I., Nevada. 








A dude ranch is usually a regular 
cow and horse ranch where paying 
guests are entertained in true western 
fashion. The entertainment consists 
of having a cow pony at your disposal; 
from one to twenty thousand acres of 
range to ride in; a cowboy or two to 
show you around; excellent ranch 
cooking with homemade butter, jams, 
bread, not to mention fresh milk and 
eggs, and either individual cabins or 
a commodious ranch house to live in. 
Hunting, fishing and riding, or just 
loafing around are the chief forms of 
entertainment. There is usually, of 
course, a roundup and an impromptu 
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rodeo by way of a dash of spice. Pack 
trips to distant scenic spots are also 
offered and made under the guidance 
of a wrangler. We have no doubt left 
out a number of things one may do on 
a dude ranch, but you get the idea. 
In our reply to your letter we have 
enclosed a number of dude ranch 
folders descriptive of ranches through- 
out the West. The rates charged are 
from $35.00 a week, up. Many of 
the dude ranches are open the year 
round. 











inquiry suggesting the 


Another 
great open spaces comes to us froma 
writing lady in Washington: 

Travel Editor, Sunset: 
We are looking for a place in Arizona to 


spend the winter. Will you tell us some- 
thing about this state and some of its prin- 
cipal cities? We want to live outdoors as 
much as possible and to do a lot of writing— 
but not in an artists’ colony.—M. D., 
Washington. 

As might be expected in so large a 
state, the topography of Arizona is 
wonderfully varied. Arizona might 
be divided into two almost equal 
parts by a somewhat irregular diag- 
onal line running from the point where 
the Gila River enters the state to a 
point on the Nevada boundary, where 
the Colorado River turns southward. 
The region to the north and east of 
this line consists largely of compara- 
tively level plateaus from 5,000 to 
8,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
diversified by isolated buttes and by 
short mountain chains. This section 
of Arizona is cut by deeply eroded 
canyons. The southwestern half of 
Arizona is less elevated, gradually de- 
creasing in altitude from the New 
Mexican boundary line to the Colo- 
rado River below Yuma, where the 
elevation is only ninety feet. The 
entire state, however, is mountainous, 
more than two-thirds of the total 
area having an elevation of over 3,000 
feet. The highest point is San Fran- 
cisco Mountain, 12,794 feet, in the 
northern part of the State. In south- 
ern Arizona (Continued on page 72 
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Your 


Jace knows 


it’s winter... 


And so does your 
Gillette Blade, for it 


has extra work to do 


HE biting winds of winter con- 

tract your skin, make it rough— 
hard to shave. Your razor then has 
a far more difficult job to do than it 
has in summer. 

Yet you can always get a comfortable 
shave, no matter what the weather does to 
your face. Why? 

Because your smooth, sure Gillette Blade 
never changes, under any conditions. It 
can’t. Machines, accurate to one ten-thou- 
sandth of an inch, ensure its even precision. 

Four out of every nine employees in the 
Gillette blade department are skilled in- 
spectors who actually receive a bonus for 
every blade they discard. 

You may not wear the same face in 
November that you do in May, but count 
on Gillette Blades to shave you smoothly, 
swiftly, surely. They keep your face feel- 
ing young, and looking it. Gillette Safety 
Razor Co., Boston, U. S. A. 


+ Gillette « 
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There’s a lot of difference between 
the cold, wind - stiffened skin of late 
autumnandthetanned, freely perspir- 
ing face of July—and it makes a lot 
of difference in shaving. Yet it’s easy 
to enjoy shaving comfort all the year 
round. Simply take ample time to 
soften your beard. And use a fresh 
Gillette Blade frequently. 

































THE only individual in history, 
ancient or modern, whose picture 
and signature are found in every 
city and town, inevery countryin 
the world, is King C. Gillette. 
This picture and signature are 
universal sign-language for a 
perfect shave. 
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eA Pilgrim of ’49 


From an Etching by 
Louis RoGers 
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Romance and Religion Pushed Forward These 





Pilgrims of te West 


Light, warm rain has fallen and 
at sunset the dahlias in the gar- 
den lift great red faces to the 
glowing sky. The soil is black and 
rich and pleasantly smelling; earth 
steam rises from the warm ground. 
There are violets clustered about the 
little turtle pool and patrician rows of 
chrysanthemums bordering the gravel 
walks. Thanksgiving on the West 
coast harvests in beauty where 
it fails in the traditions of the 
New England Thanksgiving, 
stark in the clutches of white 
winter. 
Seated before a roaring fire 


I is the eve of Thanksgiving. 


_ of cypress logs after dinner, I 


ask my twelve-year-old daugh- 
ter what she would like to do if 
she could do anything she 
pleased, and she replies: “I 
want to go places and do 
things.” There speaks modern 
America in plain, definite col- 
loquialism. My daughter’s 
great-grandmother would have 
been shocked at such unlady- 
like bluntness, and yet the 
child is only echoing the cry of 
men down the years of history. 
The greatest adventure in life 
is to go places and do things. 
History is a gorgeous mural of 
processions of men and women, 
garbed in the heraldic colors of 
crusaders, garbed in pirate 
dress of the explorers, clad 
in gabardines following a 
pillar of light out of Egypt, 
crouched in covered wagons 
trundling across the plains, 
following the Cross and Span- 
ish banners out of Mexico, or 








traveling with brilliant array 
in the train of Kublai Khan. 
Man is ever a pilgrim, and his 
heart quickens to the call of 
far-away places. 

‘The Mayflower Pilgrims 
came to Plymouth in the year 
1620 questing religious and political 
freedom. Drab souls in drab capari- 
son, they landed on a desolate coast, 
and one wonders if the joys of relig- 
ious freedom did not pale before the 
physical hardships of the bleak new 
world. One pictures those austere, 
solemn souls, a solemnity echoing 
even in their songs and poor pleasures. 
Life was grim labor and prayer; life 
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Says 
S. B. Dickson 


was the uncertainty of food, the un- 
certainty of the friendliness of the 
Indians. Disease raged, the snows 
were merciless, the bleak winds that 
swept Cape Cod froze the soul. 

A hundred vears before the brown- 
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Great Adventure 


“ce 


HE greatest adventure in 
the world is to go places and 
do things. History is a gorgeous 
mural of processions of men and 
women, garbed in the heraldic 
colors of crusaders, garbed in 
pirate dress of the explorers, 
clad in gabardines following a 
pillar of light out of Egypt, 
crouched in covered wagons, 
trundling across the plains, fol- 
lowing the Cross and Spanish 
banners out of Mexico, or 
traveling with brilliant array in 
the train of Kublai Khan. Man 
is ever a pilgrim, and his heart 
quickens to the call of far-away 








clad pilgrims sought the trail on New 
England’s coast—in fact, it was in the 
years immediately following the ad- 
venturings of Christopher Columbus 
of Genoa—the pirate-pilgrims came 
to the shores of California. They 
were scarcely as picturesque as Barrie 
pictured them in Peter Pan: they did 
not carry gilded chests of rare gems 
and baskets of gold; they wore no 
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sashes of red silk about their waists, 
nor silken kerchiefs on their heads, 
but they were pirates none the less. 
A crude, vulgar crew, they came on 
amazingly unseaworthy craft, holding 
life at the value of a song, plundering, 
robbing, murdering, and discovering 
great lands with no conception of 
their ultimate significance. Grijalva 
there was, finding the California 
coast just forty years after the ex- 
ploits of Columbus; Balboa 
gazing on the endless expanse 
of the Pacific; Drake sailing up 
the shores of the setting sun; 
Cabrillo, most colorful of the 
pirate chieftains nosing into 
San Diego Bay; a Greek 
stumbling through the Straits 
of Juan de Fuca to disclose the 
Inland Empire of the North- 
west. A noisy, roistering crew 
of devil-may-care nomads, 
the first pilgrims of the West! 


HESE were the sea- 
pirates. In 1540 a caravan 
of adventuring Mexicans 
crossed the Rio Grande and 
trekking northward struck 
camp in the painted moun- 
tains of Colorado. One lad, a 
swarthy, black-bearded young- 
ster, Melchoir Diaz, left the 
camp one night to see what 
was across the hills. What a 
fascination there is in seeing 
what is just beyond the hills! 
Diaz walked for four days, 
with the setting sun as his 
guide. The heat was intense 
but dry, the desert sands tor- 
tuous, the mountains of slate 
burning beneath the feet. He 
crossed the Colorado River. 
Here before him were more 
miles upon miles of blazing 
sands, and desolation. He 
looked upon the land, found it 
poor and uninteresting, and 
with the characteristic shrug of 
his people, turned and found his way 
back to his fellows beyond the hills. 
His, nevertheless, was a great pil- 
grimage, for he had been the first 
white man to set foot upon California 
soil in the uncertain records of 
history. 
Two hundred and thirty years were 
to elapse before California was to see 
the first of its epic pilgrimages. Then 
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Father Junipero Serra planted the 
Cross and flag of Spain on the crest of 
a gentle hill above the bay of San 
Diego. A Mission was builded, 
crudely, colorlessly, of baked clay, 
and a congregation of friendly Indians 
and curious Mexicans came to wor- 
ship at the shrine of a stranger-god. 
The priests were men of prayer, and 
men of labor. They tilled the fields 
with amazing efficiency, collected 
great flocks of sheep and accumu- 
lated wealth. And as their settling 
places became centers of comfortable 
prosperity, their vanguard, led by 
Serra, pressed northward, building 
new Missions, gathering new dis- 
ciples, building better Missions, gems 
of architecture that would endure. 
The life of the Missions became the 
life of a nation. The color of Spain 
brought music and warmth and the 
love of flowers; mellow bronze bells 
were brought from over the seas, 
women came to supervise the kitchen 
garden, to raise children, to weave 
cloth, and sing lilting songs; love and 
romance colored the new pilgrims’ 
adventures. The path of the Missions 
led on and on, into the hills of San 
Francisco, and across the marsh lands 
to the Valley of the Moon and So- 
noma. E] Camino Real, The Royal 
Highway of the Missions, is the high- 
way of one of history’s most beautiful 
pilgrimages. 


N the years that followed the death 

of Junipero Serra in 1784, the 
gossip of western colonization crossed 
the Rockies. New caravans of pil- 
grims pointed their sea and land 
cruisers to the Northwest. These 
were the days of the daring Captain 
Gray, of Astor and his dubious fol- 
lowers, of Lewis and Clark, pilgrims 
of the Inland Empire and the North- 
west. They found a rugged country of 
rank foliage; great trees that crowded 
one another in dense forests; water- 
falls in profusion, and a world of lakes. 
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The hardships were terrific, but fish 
were plentiful, berries grew on the 
mountain-sides, and grain responded 
quickly to the richness of the soil. 
The pilgrimage of the northwest was 
rich with adventure if lacking in the 
warmth of color that the south had 
known. 

Farther south, in the year 1848, 
John Marshall fingered a bit of glint- 
ing yellow, gazed dully into space and 
saw nothing. But there in the future 
that he held in his hand was the 
golden glory of California pilgrim- 
ages. They came, a few curious skep- 
tics, to see if this was gold in fact or 
only another disappointed dream. 
They came, a few, and then a hurry- 
ing group, and then a mad rush that 
became a stampeding army. Cali- 
fornia was alive and Gold was King. 
Out of the peaceful silence that fol- 
lowed the epic of the Spanish priests 
arose a shrieking turmoil of adven- 
ture. Spanish guitars gave way to 
squeaking fiddles, Spanish wine to 
raw whiskey, Spanish siesta to carni- 
val that turned night into day and 
day into a nightmare of lust. 


HIPS swung into the harbor of San 

Francisco under full sail, stuck in 
the mud at the foot of the village hills 
and vomited hordes of pilgrims on the 
sands. Covered wagons trundled 
across the plains, up into the Rockies, 
down into plains again, where starva- 
tion and death rode wild, up again 
into the Sierra and down, down, 
sprawling the survivors into roaring 
camps where night and day were one, 
and the cacophony of the saloon was 
one with the chaos of the dance halls 
and the crashing of picks on stone. 
From east and west and north and 
south they came, a world of scurrying 
ants, seizing morsels of treasure, fight- 
ing, sweating, dancing, roistering, a 
world of noisy, gold-mad children. 
Where yesterday a hillside had slept 
in the warm sun, a city stood today, a 
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city gone tomorrow as the pilgrims 
surged helter-skelter from river bed to 
river bed. Fortunes came and for- 
tunes went; giants sprang up and 
weaklings fell by the score. Life was 
joy and pain, tears and laughter, 
drunken tragedy and romantic com- 
edy. And above all, noise, the end- 
less, everlasting throbbing of chaotic 
noise. And then indigestion! 

One more pilgrimage was to mark 
the triumph of the West, a crusade 
that would break down the barriers of 
nature and tear away the mysteries of 
the places beyond the hills. In the 
early fifties of the last century a 
young visionary kindled the imagina- 
tion of a handful of pioneers with pic- 
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tures of railroads that would cross the 
Rockies and close the miles between 
the West and the East. His name was 
Judah; he fought for his dream in the 
West and in Washington; he told his 
story to four small town merchants, 
Crocker, Huntington, Stanford, and 
Mark Hopkins. Judah died, died in 
his youth, his dream unrealized. But 
in an epic march against time and 
miles the Big Four laid the tracks up 
into the Sierra, down into the plains of 
Nevada, back across those deserts 
that the gold-pilgrims had fought a 
decade — two decades — before and 
driving a golden spike, completed the 
highway of rail from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic. The crusade of steel 
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was pioneered; arms of the railroad 
shot out into all directions; in the 
northwest the Northern Pacific 
opened new empires undreamed of by 
Lewis and Clark. The world was 
made a smaller place, more under- 
standable; a dream of a possible 
Utopia where men might be brothers 
was born. 
pilgrims must now be ended. 


UT still the era went on. Or call 

it a new era. As wheels ground 
out the miles on steel rails and the 
incident of the golden spike faded into 
history, a new yeast was working. 

Coughing, choking motors began 
propelling horseless carriages over 
cobbled streets and bumpy roads; 
tires blew out; springs were broken; 
motors went dead, and the wags 
bawled “Get a horse!’ But the un- 
quenchable spirit of the Pilgrims car- 
ried on. 

Giant machines bit and clawed 
down the hills. The countryside be- 
came festooned with far-reaching rib- 
bon-like roads. Curves were banked 
to facilitate speed, and laws were 
enacted to check it. Tortuous long 
roads to national playgrounds acces- 
sible only in summer gave way to all- 
year roads. Out-of-the-way cow trails 
to western ranges became highways to 
dude ranches. Sandy, barren stretches 
of withered desert began, in truth, to 
bloom like a rose when these ever- 
increasing banners of progress made 
places of the West accessible. Ever 
and anon the tide rolls on—the tide of 
small cars, middle-priced cars, large 
cars, inundating the country with 
engines and men. The air is filled 
with a cry for bigger and better 
roads. 

More men began going down to the 
sea in motors, and motors began 
appearing on ships. Whether on land 
or sea the urge was there. Barks and 
yawls and sloops became the play 
toys of rich men. Harbors filled with 
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And it seemed the era of 





masts gave way to harbors filled with 
funnels. Seamen wiped the salt out of 
their beards and doused eau de Co- 
logne on their heads. For now the 
ship master must not only be a ruler 
of hardy men, but a diplomat as well, 
catering to luxury-loving travelers. 
The distance to far-away islands popu- 
lated by savage folk shrinks to short 
jaunts to paradises anchored at sea. 
The Magellans are magnified into 
thousands who ride in_ splendor 
around the world. Pilgrimages’ end? 
By way of answer, from above the 
Pacific comes the droning of motors 
und a silver tube obscures the sun. 
Pilgrims of the air! The cry is caught 
up by a million voices still hoarse from 
cheering on the Lindberghs, the Byrds 
and the Jensens. The sky is dotted 
with flying craft. Far-seeing men pre- 
dict a twelve-hour service from the 
West Coast to the East. Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, once 
remote, nowstand at each other’sdoor. 
The ruler who cried “My kingdom 
for a horse!” is beggared by the pres- 
ent day commoner who may choose 
any number of ways of going where 
he wants to go; by rail, road, sea, or air, 
he has but to step aboard a modern 
magic carpet to journey from one 
place to another. The dust of ancient 
travel has settled, and salty spume is 
shut out by mahogany walls. We sigh 
contentedly, and it seems that the era 
of Pilgrims must surely now be ended. 


ET today my small daughter 
says in the words of modern 
America, “I want to go places and do 
things.” "Men will ever be pilgrims so 
long as the joy of life and adventure is 
warm in the human heart. The poor 
drab souls landing on the shores of 
New England, seeking friendly 
Indians who would teach them to har- 
vest western grain so that they might 
kneel and give thanks to a Munificent 
God, were just one of the groups, 
reaching out toland beyond the hills. 
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The back of the 
house, overlook- 
ing the small 
garden. Kitchen 
door is made as 
English as any 
out of which Nell 
Gwynn ever 
stepped into an 
English lane 
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HEN the editors of SUNsET magazine asked 
me to interview Seattle architects and then to 
submit plans for one of their most attractive 
English cottages, they 
gave me a big order. For there 
are many good architects in Og 
Seattle and there are many, 
many attractive English 
cottages! Personally I like 
very much the house 
which I have selected for 
these pages. 

This is the Willis T. 
Isted home at 115 Dorffel 
Drive. It is in the fast 
growing Denny- Blaine 
residence district, in the 
heart of Seattle, yet near 
Lake Washington. This is 
the type of house the 
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eA Little House of Brick 


architects are finding most popular among smart young 
brides and their smart young husbands, here in the 
Northwest. It so happens that the Isteds are not newly- 

weds, but a middle-aged couple 
whose four daughters have mar- 


ried. They wanted a little 
town house with the in- 
formality of a small coun- 
try estate, yet one that 
would fit neatly on two 
small city lots. And this is 
the answer. 

The house is typical of 
the Northwest. Built 
solidly of half-timber 
(clinker bricks, warm and 
colorful, and Douglas fir 
planks and native cedar) 
for our long, damp win- 
ters, similar to those of 
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DESIGNED BY 
Wo. J. Bain anv Lionex H. Pries 
SEATTLE ARCHITECTS 


England, it also welcomes our 
mild, pleasant summers with ter- 
race and smiling casement win- 
dows aplenty. 

There is a great to-do among 
Northwest architects about win- 
dows. Some, thinking of our gray, . 
dull skies during the winter months, 
believe that our houses should be 
nearly all glass, so as not to miss 
any precious sunlight. But some 
of their clients find themselves 
chilling when the east winds blow 
on their glass houses in February. 
This English cottage type is a 
happy middle ground on the win- 
dow question. A border one foot 
wide around the front casement 
window, and the entire brick railing 
around the terrace is of nogging, or 
featherboning in bricks. The shut- 
ters, so popular on Norman cot- 
tages, are here used to good ad- 
vantage. 

Unfortunately the photographer 
was unable to get a front view of 
the house because of the trees in 








the parking, but the floor plan 
gives an idea of the terrace and the 
long living room with windows on 
three sides—Marion Lay Davis. 























A view of the terrace, and one of the tiny garden with garage 
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Patch of Blue 
mong the Fills 


Fenny’s Lake in Wyoming is one of the 
many “‘patches of blue” found in the Rockies. 
There are nature lovers, however, who feel 
that Fenny’s Lake is just a bit lovelier than 
the others. And perhaps they are right! 
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| GREET me Feathered Throng | 


RAY dawn on the marshes. 
Far overhead a flight of 
ducks slid by, the leader 
quacking an occasional ad- 
monition to some ebullient follower 
who failed to — his — oe in 


formation. Yellow- 


gs and the 


Butter-’n-Egg Man crouched lower in 
their blind; these feathered aviators 
were too high to shoot at and besides 
that it was still rather dark—perhaps 
not yet that zero hour, the thirty 


minutes before sunrise. 


‘Over i in the 


next blind a match flickered and by 
its poorly shielded light they could 
see that Big Boy was lighting his pipe. 


Then a second face appeared in the 
faint glow; Mrs. Big Boy, it 
seemed, was there to have a go at 
the ducks along with Friend Hus- 
band. 

It grew lighter. There were 
more and more birds a-wing en 
route from the reaches of the north 
and beginning another day’s jour- 
ney to the winter resorts of Duck- 
dom toward the equator. Yellow- 
Legs stamped his feet softly on the 
concrete floor of the blind to bring 
his circulation back to par. 

“I wish you’d quit clomping 
those yellow boots of yours 
around,” whispered the Butter-’n- 
Egg Man. “You make more noise 
than a rock crusher; pretty soon 
you'll be wondering what’s scaring 
the birds.” 

His companion muttered some- 
thing unintelligible. Then— 

“Here comes one lower down. 
I’m going to take a chance on this 
flight.” 

“O.K. by me.” 

The long V hurtled toward them, 
a chorus of “quacks” heralding its 


progress as it came. ‘“Blooey! 
Blooey!” said Yellow-Legs’ heavy 
double gun. “Bloom! Bloom! 


Bloom!” said the Butter-’n-Egg 
Man’s automatic. Up aloft four 
fleet shapes, one instant graceful 
winged patterns against the light- 
ening sky, the next had folded up 
and were tumbling speedily toward 
the marsh before the blind. 

“Got ’em both!” chortled Yel- 
low-Legs, tapping off four steps of 
a jig on the chilly concrete. 
first two shots of the season and I 
got two old he-sprigs.”’ 

What a thrill it is! When the 
flight comes dipping across the 
neck of the marsh just within 
range and you cover the leader 
and lead him! Lead him! as you 
squeeze the trigger. How the 
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By 
Tod Powell 


WY HO Gives His Address 
as San Francisco, but 
Spends Three-fourths of His 
Time in the Great Open 
Spaces. Right Now He’s 


Duck Hunting 





Sure Shots 


R all sensible men, guns 


are ALWAYS loaded. 


Don’t stand your gun muzzle 
down in mud or snow; you may 
plug the barrel and cause an 

poe osion when it is fired next. 


Never place your hand over 
any gun muzzle or lean the 
muzzle of your gun against your 
body. 


Never carry a loaded gun in 
your car, boat, or other convey- 
ance. 


Never draw a firearm from a 
vehicle by the muzzle; never pull 
one toward you by the muzzle 
any time. Don’t hand one to 
anybody or accept one from any- 
body muzzle first. 


Never leave a loaded weapon 
about any habitation, either 
home or hunting lodge. 


Never snap the trigger of an 
“empty” gun; it may not be 
empty. 


Don’t try to carry a gun overa 
wire fence; lay it down and pick 
it up from the other side after 
you've passed over. 


When you and your hunting 
companions trek out, don’t carry 
your gun on your shoulder with 
the muzzle pointing into the 
next man’s face. Don’t carry it 
with the muzzle pointing into the 
back of the man in front of you, 
either. 


If you have to pick out just 
one rule, pick the first one and 
treat your gun as though it were 


LOADED ALL THE TIME. 
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great old primal thrill courses down 
your backbone—man! such a spinal 
vibration—as he “covers the pat- 
tern” and “folds up”! There'll be 
meat in the pot this day—that’s what 
the thrill tells you, just as countless 
generations ago it told your cave- 
dwelling forebears. You do not have 
to worry, as they did, about the mat- 
ter of food supply but the thrill still 
lingers in the human system and it 
needs only the sight of game—your 
game—falling to your skill to bring it 
out. 
This is the thing that sends thou- 
sands of hunters—yes, and huntresses 
—into the duckblinds each fall. 
They like to prove, back in their 
subconscious minds, that they are 
still good enough to go out and get 
meat for the family pot. The fact 
that ducks are not the easiest tar- 
gets in the world and that the 
limitations of sportsmanship have 
made shooting rather less of a one- 
sided game than it seems only lends 
zest to the game. 

Duck-hunting calls forth annu- 
ally probably more devotees than 
answer the summons of upland 
bird shooting, deer hunting or any 
other of the recreations based on 
the use of firearms. For one thing, 
it has been brought to a more 
organized basis than any other 
shooting. For another, it is much 
easier on the city-pampered mus- 
cles of the hunter. Wherever 
Nature has provided streams, 
chains of lakes, marshes or sloughs 
to serve as duckports for the an- 
nual migrations, there ducks will 
be found each fall and spring. 
Since spring shooting has been 
very sensibly abolished, however, 
only the autumn appearances of 
the feathered thousands have great 
interest to the sportsman. 






















































"PF RERE are two great main 
divisions in which the duck 
army moves down from the sum- 
mer breeding places in the Arctic 
and sub-Arctic regions. One of 
these moves down eastward of the 
100th Meridian of Longitude and 
the other makes its southward 
flight west of that line or sunset- 
way from western Dakotas, west- 
ern Kansas and west Texas. This 
latter division flight stretches 
across the streams, lakes and reser- 
voirs of plains, mountains and 

deserts, with Great Salt Lake, 

the Utah wonder spot, as one of 
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the greatest of the duck harbors. 
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Millions of ducks stop each year on the marshes where 
the Bear River empties into the lake. Flathead, Red 
Rock and the Madison lakes in Montana, Malheur 
Lake in eastern Oregon, Tule Lake in northern Cali- 
fornia, Buena Vista Lake farther south, and half a dozen 
other western areas are among the most famous of these 
duck-ports where the feathered speedsters pause a day 
or two for rest, food and recuperation on their way. 
There used to be many more such places but depletion 
of the feeder streams to supply water for irrigation has 
turned them into mere sumps 
where alkali and poorly nour- 
ished plant life have accumu- 
lated until the water is a veri- 
table poison tothe duck family. 


Photographs 
by Powell 


AD it not been for the efforts of the 

duck clubs and other sportsmen’s 

organizations the number of good feeding- 

grounds left for the ducks would be even 

smaller but these bodies, by urging steps. to- 

ward conservation and in many cases by actual 

acquisition of the marshes themselves have made 

sure that there will always be some places, at least, 

where a mallard on tour can stop with assurance that he 

will have plenty of good clean water, green stuff for food 
and room to sport about a bit. 

Naturally 5 impulse back of this is selfish; the sports- 
men want a good supply of ducks maintained for their 
own sport. By providing the duckports they assure them- 
selves that the ducks will be on hand for shooting. Their 
efforts have actually made up some part of the ravages 
on waterfowl population attributable to inadequate 
water supply, lack of feed and other causes. They have 
not, however, by any means offset the depletion which, 
for all waterfowl, runs into almost countless millions. 

These clubs have become very “civilized” affairs. A 
few years ago a duck club consisted of a group of ardent 
spirits who, for a small consideration, acquired shooting 
rights on some suitable marshland or lake shore, built 
themselves a flimsy shack for overnight stops and pro- 
ceeded to kill as much game as they could get away 
with. Nowadays a duck club is quite often a prosperous 
co-operative organization, frequently incorporated, 
which owns its marshland or lake, is the proprietor of a 
well-built clubhouse and is composed of men who enjoy 
their shooting and are working hard to conserve the 
supply of game. 


GucH clubs have permanent blinds, of steel or con- 
crete construction, at points of vantage on the 
shooting grounds. Some of them even provide horses 
and vehicles to get the members to the blinds and bring 
them in after the morning or afternoon shooting is over. 

Then there are the commercial clubs which are no 
more nor less than institutions or individuals who, 
owning or controlling a shooting ground, will permit the 
hunter to disport himself thereon for a consideration. 
They often provide accommodations and conveniences 
as good as or nearly as good as the best private clubs. 

Both the true clubs and the commercial organizations 
in many cases plant rice or other foodstuffs for the 
ducks’ benefit and maintain a caretaker to see that the 
birds are not molested outside the legal seasons or the 
appointed shooting days of the seasons. 

Both classes of clubs are intended to make shooting as 
easy and comfortable as possible. When they can, they 
select their shooting grounds within easy reach of some 
city. Thus they attract a vastly greater membership or 
patronage than would be the case were they confined to 
the ordinary dyed-in-the-wool sportsman to whom 
inconvenience and even hardship only add zest to any 
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sort of outdoor activity. Desk workers, office men to 
whom a round of golf is an outdoor adventure and 
dozens of other classes now can and do take advantage 
of the duck clubs to sandwich in half a day’s shooting 
between sessions in their offices. 

With good roads almost everywhere and duck clubs 
located at strategic spots, these chaps can barge out of 
their glass cages at 4 p. m., drive to a club, have dinner 
—perhaps of ducks—get a night’s sleep, be up early for 
the morning flight and be back at their desks by 11 a. m. 
with a gunnysack full of birds keeping cool on the 
fire-escape outside. These fellows like the comfort of 
such outings; they like the forty-pound mattresses and 
the cooking of the hired chefs at the clubs, very different 
from the bacon and eggs they used to scramble up for 
themselves in by-gone days but, I wager, hardly as 
palatable. 

The open shooting, too, as one may designate the 
duck-grounds not controlled by any club, is easier to 
reach today than it used to be—out, out in the sparsely 
populated country, which is the only place there is any 
of it left. Any youth with a single-shotgun can ride his 
bicycle to some sort of vantage point and crawl snake- 
like through cover to the pond for a few shots at the 
colorful greenhead or the high-powered teal. Highways 
have enabled us all to laugh at distances that once 
meant a day’s travel. 

This injection of comfort into the business of shoot- 
ing, plus the elimination of old-time discomforts of 
travel to and from the duckport, has caused many 
women to take up the sport. Presumably, most of these 
are introduced to duck-shooting by husbands who are 
already devotees of the tule-blind and the choke-bored 
gun. Once initiated, however, they take to it well. 

A few suggestions as to the care of the game might be 
inserted here. Early in the season while the weather is 
still warm, it is well to hang the ducks on the outside of 
the car when driving home. Protect the car first, how- 
ever. The true sportsman will, of course, kill all crippled 
ducks immediately. 


Freak more women now engage in duck-shooting than 
in upland bird hunting; not many ladies care to 
climb miles uphill and down dale after quail and even 
the kingly pheasant which is so highly prized wherever 
the law permits it to be killed is hardly bait enough to 
draw the society woman from her salon. But duck- 
shooting is something else; going out to the club in an 
automobile, plus a comfortable, albeit somewhat abbre- 
viated night’s rest, plus a good breakfast and a trip out 
to the blind which involves no danger of being splashed 
into the mud, capped off by opportunity to try her skill 
with a light gun—this makes a very different picture. 

And, believe it or not, scratch away the surface and a 
woman is just as susceptible to primitive thrills as a 
man, for all her polished exterior. They like to shoot and 
they are not averse to killing. For proof, see any tabloid 
newspaper! 

So when the clatter of “qua—ack! qua—ack!” heralds 
the approach of another great migration this fall and the 
shooting season opens, there will be no shortage of men, 
nor women either, in the blinds to greet the feathered 
throng and pit their skill with the scatter-gun against 
Old Mister Duck’s wisdom and sharpness of eye. 

Editor's Note: The September issue of Sunset carried 
an interesting article by Tod Powell on the care of bird, 
beast, fish and fowl from the time they are killed until 
they are ready to cook. In that article we announced 
that Powell would send complete directions for butcher- 
ing a buck. So many have asked for these instructions 
we are again announcing the service for the sake of those 
hunters who may not have seen the September Sunset. 
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ames Luck \% 


The Man Who Made the 
Lick Observatory Possible 


O you remember the old 
miser in the opera, “The 
Chimes of Normandy”? Do 


you remember him, sitting 
crouched over his table in the eerie 
gloom of the ghostly castle, dim light 
glinting on the stack of gold mounded 
before him? Do you remember his 
eyes kindling with miser-love as his 
long, skeleton fingers dribble the gold? 
He was a type of miser; the type pop- 
ular in fiction. But there was another 
type—the penurious coilector who 
hoarded his wealth; who took great 
joy in pyramiding it; who gloated over 
his crafty schemes to save—and then, 
with the irresponsibility of a school- 
boy, spent with absurd extravagance 
and wild liberality. Such a man was 
James Lick, the godfather-bountiful 
of California. 

Lick was born in Fredericksburg, 
Pennsylvania, in 1796. As a boy he 
was apprenticed to a Hanover organ 
ceeeaies, drifting from there to 
Baltimore as a piano builder. He was 
very little interested in people; cared 
nothing for the world’s opinion; was 
sullen, morose, and his waking hours 
were devoted to schemes that would 
hasten business success. Trade in the 
United States he found slow. He went 
to Buenos Ayres, and spent ten years 
there as a piano merchant. Men who 
had known him in the States forgot 
him; the past was dead. And then 
one day he appeared sailing into port 
with a cargo of South American hides. 
The merchandise, valued at $40,000, 
was quickly sold at a pretty profit. 

Back he went to the southern na- 
tions with a stout purse and an eye 
peeled for opportunity. Years passed 
quickly in the wild, almost uncivilized 
nations of the southern hemisphere; 
remember this was a hundred years 
ago and the Argentine had not taken 
its place in the world of big affairs. 

Lick made money, trading in hides, 
promoting business enterprise, saving, 
hoarding, skimping. From the western 
coast of the United States came 
marvelous tales of a new Utopia. 
Commodore Jones seized California; 
Commodore Sloat raised the stars and 
stripes of the United States in Mon- 
terey; stories were circulated of great 
fortunes to be made—all this before 
the discovery of the gold that was to 
create fortunes and history far beyond 
the wildest dreams of the promoters— 
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and with the surging 
tide of adventurers, 
James Lick sold out 
in South America and 
landed in San Fran- 
cisco on the good 
ship Lady Adams late 
in the fall of 1847. 

San Francisco hud- 
dled, a village of less 
than a thousand, 
around the base of 
Telegraph Hill. A . 
high ridge of sandy 
hills raised dust in 
the city winds where 
now Market Street 
lies. Beyond the hills 
was wilderness and 
desolation. 

For days and weeks 
James Lick marched 
through the  sand- 
dunes, mapping, 
judging with wise 
eyes the directions in 
which the city would 
have to grow, and 
finally invested the 
small fortune that he 
had brought from South America in 
sand-lots and seemingly valueless 
tide-lands. 

Men said he was mad, but Lick 
did not care what men said. Gold was 
discovered; the mob rushed to the 
hills, but Lick stayed behind. Thou- 
sands might dig for gold and find only 
gravel; Lick knew that easier and 
greater veins of gold were hidden in 
the city’s growth. And so they shook 
their heads and said he was a fool, but 
he plodded on, into the far reaches of 
the surrounding country, down into 
the Santa Clara valley, up into the 
back hills of Alameda, and finally 
added to the property he held in the 
city, a beautiful piece of land near 
San Jose. And then, the first orgy of 
money spending was indulged by the 
hoarder of gold. He built a flour mill; 
a mill that was to be the finest in the 
world and was to produce the world’s 
finest flour. 

Men called it Lick’s Folly ... and 
Lick grunted and ignored them. The 
mill cost close to a quarter of a million 
dollars. It was finished in the finest, 
highly polished mahogany. It was the 
forerunner of today’s industrial plants. 
Around about the mill he planted an 
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“It shall be the most powerful 
glass ever builded,’’ Lick said 


orchard of fine fruit trees. It was an 
orchard to be proud of, and as it grew, 
new tales of Lick’s miserliness spread. 
It was said he was collecting bones. 
Huge mounds of bones. Bones from 
the butcher shop, bones from garbage 
heaps, bones from a score of sources 
were piled up before his door. He was 
to be seen, a sack on his arm, tramping 
from restaurant to restaurant, and 
even to the doors of private homes, 
begging for discarded bones. When 
his mound had grown to a goodly 
height, he commenced planting his 
lime-laden harvest at the base of his 
fruit trees. 


“TRUITT trees must have bones 

planted at their roots to grow 
properly,” he explained. His madness 
was based on sound theory. On his 
estate at San Jose he lived the life of a 
misanthropic recluse. His clothing 
was dilapidated; his cupboard lean; 
his comforts negligible and his friends 
did not exist. Up and down his acres 
he plodded, planting, nursing, coaxing 
the trees that he had imported from 
far lands. James Lick was a pioneer 
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Illustrated by Louis RocErs 


in introducing a wealth of trees and 
shrubbery into California. 

Meanwhile San Francisco was ful- 
filling his prophecy; it was the only 
city of importance on the western 
coast of America; it was the cross- 
roads of the world. Wealth had come 
in plenty; culture, society, art were 
creeping in. And James Lick deter- 
mined to build on Montgomery 
Street the world’s greatest hotel. The 
Lick House was the result and at the 
time it was the greatest hostelry in 
the world. No money was spared to 
make it sensationally perfect. The 
dining-room, which represented the 
investment of a fortune in itself was a 
replica of the dining-room in the pal- 
ace of Versailles. The floor was a 
masterpiece mosaic of rare woods in- 
laid in beautiful design. California’s 
finest artists were requisitioned to 
paint murals on the walls; great mir- 
rors were hung, set in beautifully 
carved frames of rose-wood. The 
hotel was opened; tourists flocked to 
it; it was the palpitating heart of the 
western city. 

And the miser-gold grew. Lick’s 
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thousands became 
millions. And he re- 
mained parsimon- 
ious, friendless, sour, 
uncharitable, morose. 
He had been in Cali- 
fornia almost thirty 
years. California had 
made him one of its 
wealthiest men, and 
now old age was 
creeping in. He was 
tired, unhealthy, 
lonely, and seventy- 
seven years old. The 
accumulated millions 
were useless; he could 
notspend them;could 
not bury them in the 
_ he was soon to 
occup 

The. ‘thrill. of life 
had been collecting 
gold, and that thrill 
was dead. Now, with 
the same steadfast- 
ness of purpose he 
set out to spend. His 
extravagances were 
wild and _ glorious; 
his philanthropy 
magnificent, his gifts 
unprecedented. To 
the California Acad- 
emy of Sciences he 
dedicated a valuable piece of property 
or a home on Market Street. The 
President of the Academy called to 
thank him for his gift. They sat 
across the table from one another; the 
old, withered capitalist, and George 
Davidson, the broadvisioned, kindly 
Academician. 

Davidson asked Lick what his next 
work would be, and Lick answered 
that he would build for California 
and humanity at large, the world’s 
greatest and largest observatory. He 
knew nothing of astronomy, nothing 
of science, but the vision was there. 

“Tt shall be the most powerful glass 
ever builded,” he said. “I shall have 
it built in San Francisco at Fourth 
and Market Streets.”” Davidson con- 
vinced him that visibility and atmo- 
spheric conditions demanded that 
such an important undertaking needs 
must be builded with scientific care, 
and surely on a great elevation. Mt. 
Hamilton, close to the Mahogany Mill 
of San Jose was finally selected. Lick 
set aside a million and a quarter dol- 
lars for the erection of the observa- 
tory. Close to a hundred thousand 
dollars was expended building a 
wagon road up the mountain. And 
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the balance of his vast fortune he 
gave to the trusteeship of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences and the California So- 
ciety of Pioneers for the development 
of his other philanthropic dreams. 

Above all, his plans were laid to aid 
the needy and the poor. The James 
Lick Baths were builded, where not 
only free baths were supplied but 
laundry facilities“s well. “Wash and 
be clean” was the pet phrase of the 
old man who had always starved his 
own body and denied it all comforts 
and luxuries. Great gifts were given 
to the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, to Orphan Asy- 
lums, to the erection of the Old Ladies’ 
Home, to the School of Mechanical 
Arts and many others. 


A then, in the height of his 
creative and generous activities, 
the old miser died. His death was 
received with mixed emotions: his 
good work was accepted with varied 
sentiments. He was a miser....and 
he gave liberally and well. He was an 
enemy of mankind and he built a 
fortune for mankind’s good. He was 
illkempt, uncouth, rough, and he 
builded temples for the refinements 
of life and culture. 

He was California’s meanest man 
and greatest benefactor. Always, 
when scorned by his fellows, or 
laughed at by his intimates, he was a 
daring, courageous, broad-visioned 
builder; firm in his convictions; un- 
dismayed by public ridicule; undis- 
couraged by the mockery of fate. 
Today psychologists would say he 
was a victim of his inhibitions; a 
tragic mortal in a world of tragedy; 
but in the days when life and its pe- 
culiarities were not so keenly analyzed, 
in the days when men took events as 
they happened, and went about their 
own affairs, he was simply James Lick, 
the queer old miser of Montgomery St. 

And the memory of this eccentric 
builder, trader, and farmer lives to- 
day enshrined in the great observa- 
tory which bears his name. The Lick 
observatory is connected with the 
astronomical department of the Uni- 
versity of California. Here at Mount 
Hamilton, observations of precision 
and delicacy requiring a steady and 
transparent atmosphere are made. 
Here, too, mounted on thirty-seven 
tons of metal, the vision of an old 
miser is symbolized by the great tele- 
scope which was made _ possible 
through his generosity, a generosity 
which transcends one lifetime to heap 
its benefits on all mankind to come. 
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HINA pheasants, quail, Bob 
Whites, and song birds that 
find western Oregon a _ hos- 
pitable home in ordinary 
years found last January and Febru- 
ary two extremely inhospitable 
months. The elements had combined 
to lay an impenetrable sheet of ice 
over all feeding grounds. It was a 
sheet of ice that stayed and stayed. 
The tiny claws of the birds could not 
scrape through the crust to the feed 
beneath. They began to starve. 

Then, when their plight seemed 
extremely bad, over their heads came 
the whir of an airplane motor, and 
from the cockpit of the man-made 
bird tumbled down to them the 
manna of life. They ate and lived. 

“TI have been feeding wild game 
ever since I was a boy,” Dr. Smith 
said. “That is, when there has been 
the necessity for it. Generally wild 
creatures can take care of themselves, 
but in extreme conditions they seem 
to need the help of man in order 
to survive. 

“Nature, perversely, sometimes 
sends unconquerable hardships upon 
the fairest of her kind. The dainty 
Bob Whites rarely if ever survive a 
spell like this. 

“When the cold snap started and 
we saw that the birds were in need, 
we went along the road as we usually 
do, spreading grain from the car. 
There has always been one difficulty 
with that, however. There is always 
the type—and their numbers are 
large—who will pick on the game 
when the game is down. 
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Dr. E. H. Smith 


The Man 
Who Taught the 
People of Western 
Oregon to Feed 
Pheasants and Quail 


An Aviator 


Sows Good Seed 


By 


Edmund A. DuPerrier 


“When we started spreading grain 
along the road, the old trouble started. 
Warden McFarland” — the county 
game warden — “made six arrests in 
one week. It can be nothing but an 
excess of the killer instinct, for there 
are slim meals on the bones of wild 
game at this time of year. 

“Oh, I have the killer instinct in 
me, too. I go out and get my bag of 
game once in a while. Nevertheless, I 
try to give the game birds an even 
break. Killing starving birds for the 
mere sport of killing is nothing less 
than murder. I generally work off 
my shooting desires on the clay birds 
and I can’t damage much wild life 
that way.” 

Dr. Smith is an enthusiastic trap- 
shooter. He is also the president of 
the Washington County Rod and Gun 
Club, and in that capacity he has 
put forth a great deal of his time, 
effort, and money into all types of 
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game conservation—much more time, 
it proved upon investigation, than has 
gone into the chase. 

“Working with the cooperation of 
Warden McFarland and the State 
Game Commission we got a supply of 
grain donated for our use. As the 
roadside feeding had its drawback, 
we hit upon the idea of the plane. It 
was a happy thought in several ways. 
We could cover a lot more territory, 
and we could put the grain into the 
natural feeding grounds where the 
birds would have the protection of 
their natural covering. 

“For several days we spent hours 
in the air. We lined up our locations 
from the trees and covered the terri- 
tory carefully, somewhat in the way 
aerial photographers do mosaic map- 
ping. 

“Tt was a dusty job. The slipstream 
of the propeller covered us with dust. 
But we got the grain out. We cov- 
ered in all about eight miles square in 
all directions from Hillsboro. We 
spread over one ton of grain.” 

Around his hangarat the Washington 
County Game Reserve, a flock of Bob 
Whites were feeding safely and hap- 
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pily. In Dr. Smith’s office in 
Hillsboro was a stack of letters. 

“When they ran a story on this 
in the paper I began to get a load 
of letters about it in my mail.” 






4 3 He was very pleased about 
that, as he had cause to be. He 
| had received letters from all parts 
/ fe of the state commending him for 
his work. Most of the letters 
] )' stated that after being inspired 


by his initiative, they too were 
feeding the birds. People who 
had never given a thought to 
feeding wild game, were now feed- 
ing the life-giving grain. 

There was but one letter that 
was not commendatory in the 
huge pile. The writer felt that 
Dr. Smith was doing more harm 
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KvERY page in the New 

SUNSET Magazine has some- 
thing to say about interesting 
people and things in the West. 
In addition to this, however, 
there has been set aside each 
month a page or so to be devoted 
exclusively to the story of some 
person in the West who is not 
only interesting, but who has 
done interesting things. In 
these sketches, emphasis 1s laid 
not on monetary achievement, 
but rather on success in living. 


Edmund A.DuPerrier’s story 
about Dr. Smith, which appears 
on these pages, depicts the kind 
of interesting westerner we like 
to present to our readers. We 
hope you enjoy meeting these 
people as thoroughly as we 
enjoy introducing them to you. 
—The Editors. 








larly adverse. Only in that way can 
our wild life be partially restored to 
its former abundance.” 

Gone was the jocular mention of 
his work. The sincerity of his purpose 
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was shining deep in his eyes. To 
give life to wild game when nature 
had turned against it was a 
purpose worth while. 

This life-long hobby of Dr. 
Smith’s—if you care to call his 
quaint philanthropy that—has 
repaid him manifold by making 
his busy life just a little more 
pleasant. It is typical of the man 
that he should quickly see in 
aeronautics the possibilities of a 
better method of distributing his 
largess. That he not only saw 
this possibility, but acted upon it, 
is significant. 

If the birds ever erect deities in 
their hearts one such will, no 
doubt, take the form of Dr. E. H. 
Smith of Hillsboro, Oregon, the 
birdman who went up in the 
birds’ own element to spread to 
them the manna of life, and, by 
his exploit, to pave the way for a 
broader outlook upon the preser- 
vation of our wild life. 

It is quite likely that when the 
Oregon countryside is again cov- 
ered with an impenetrable sheet 








are hungry, there will be thou- 
sands of hopeful eyes like liquid 
beads turned heavenward, search- 
ing for the sight of giant, silver wings. 
And feather-tufted ears will be listen- 
ing for the voice of a generous god 
which mere mortals know to be the 
whirring voice of a man-made motor. 


- of ice and the little feathered folk 














than good by “spreading weed 
seeds all over the country.” 
“However,” Dr. Smith smiled, 
“it was all clean grain, and I 
would venture to say that little of 
b it stayed to be seed.” 
“My actual share in the work 
| was not great,” Dr. Smith went 
on. “But by using an unusual 
method in doing our work we 
| made a large number of people be 
aware of the starving birds. That 
is the important thing. If we can 
make enough people see that the wild 
life does need the helping hand of 
man, then our purpose is accom- 
| plished. Just lend them a helping 
© hand when conditions are particu- 
ne, 
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Dr. Smith and companion ready to sow ‘‘Seeds of Kindness’’ 
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Hooked car- 
peting and 
printed linen 
draperies are 
well used in 
this living- 
room, which 
has been sim- 
ply developed 
in the early 
English style 
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Karly English Furnishings 


HERE seems to bea capti- 

vating charm in the words 

“teain thegarden.” Itisan 

established custom in Eng- 

land, in spite of a somewhat erratic 

climate—a delightful custom, too! 
In the patio of a Spanish house we 
may dance, take a siesta, serve drinks, 
or dine, but never have tea. That be- 
longs exclusively to the English garden. 
Also with other household arrange- 
ments, there is a quaint exclusiveness 
which pertains to the old English that 
appeals to all people of Anglo-Saxon 


ancestry, even though the relationship is remote, and 
their land of birth or adoption bears architectural evi- 


dence of a Spanish tradition. 


An English home demands a hall, even though it be a 
small one. It is self-contained and has doors, not arches, 
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By 


‘agar Harrison Wileman 


Appropriate Treatment of 
an English- Type Home is 
Discussed by an Interior 
Decorator Who Knows Both 
the West Coast and England 


leading toliving-room, dining-room, 

or other rooms. It should contain a 

bench or chair to give an air of wel- 

come and a hint of what the guest 
may expect inside. 

The living-room should be of ample 
size and should have as the center of 1n- 
terest a large fireplace. Ancestral halls 
and costly homes may be paneled 
with oak but for the average smaller 
home plastered walls are correct. 
These should have texture and color, 
but neither should be exaggerated. 
All woodwork and furniture in the 


principal downstairs rooms is of dark oak or wood stained, 
antiqued, and waxed to resemble this. Unless strict ad- 


herence to style is required, it is quite correct to mix 
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walnut furniture with oak. This, however, cannot be 
done with mahogany which has a different texture, is 
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usually brightly polished, and belongs to 
the somewhat more sophisticated age of 
the English Georgian. 

Floors in the early English house were 
made of brick, tile, flagstone, or wood, 
the last being most generally used now 
in the form of wide planks stained dark. 

The fireplace hearth retains the brick 
or stone which may be carried up around 
the opening, or even form the major 
part of the mantel construction. Large 
andirons, a fire basket, and various im- 
plements such as poker, shovel, and 
hearth broom are of wrought i iron with 
perhaps brass handles or knobs. Both 
metals are found in houses of this period 
so that either is correct for lighting 
fixtures, drapery rods, or general hard- 

ware. All should have a hand- 
wrought feeling and antique 





finish. Ceilings are typical if 
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Second Floor. 




















Small but spacious is this well- 
designed English type house. H. Roy 
Kelley of Pasadena is the architect 


they are high and have beams which show 
the marks of the adze. All windows should 
be of the casement type. These may be 
glazed with the diamond shape leaded 
panes, and, in the main rooms, may have 
the family coat-of-arms worked out in 
stained glass. Windows are usually 
grouped, sometimes as many as six or 
eight casements forming one window. 
These may be pleasantly draped by treat- 
ing them asa unit. An iron rod along the 
entire window serves as a support for 
one pair of side draperies which are made 
full enough to pull right across the win- 
dows and meet in the center. In this way 
privacy may be obtained at night or 


A Welsh dresser and Windsor — protection from the sun by day. 


chairs copied from old English 
paras te pie Sie hem Stes pte Oriental rugs of the less expensive types 








; ( ae N | 
First Floor yy) . dining-room pictured below make very suitable floor coverings in the 
1 el 


downstairs rooms. Reproductions 








of these in the Axminster quality 
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are naturally far cheaper and 
serve as possible substitutes. 
Bedrooms may be carpeted all 
over with plain or figured broad- 
loom of any preferred color, or 
can have small throw rugs of con- 
servative pattern and color placed 
on the polished wood floor, at the 
sides of the bed and in front of 
the dressing table. 

The new hooked carpet is very 
attractive for the English style 
house; it is suitable for most 
rooms and can be laid all over or 
made up into room-size rugs as 
desired. 

As to drapery fabrics, selection 
depends upon personal prefer- 
ence, style of furnishing and func- 
tion. 

Formal old English homes can 
be draped with velvet, as were 
their prototypes, but by far the 
larger number turn to the attrac- 
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Somewhat larger and of 
a different type is this 
second house designed 
by H. Roy Kelley. There 
is, however, the same 
sense of exclusiveness 
about both houses 


é 


An English home de- 
mands a hall, with 
doors, not arches, lead- 
ing to other rooms. The 
living-room should beof 
ample size, and should 
have a large fireplace 








tive and colorful hand blocked 
linens which harmonize in tex- 
ture, color, and design with the 
carved and turned oak furni- 
ture. Large designs, strong 
colors, and rough textures may 
be used in the principal rooms 
with a refinement of all these 
for draperies in the bedrooms. 
Inexpensive cretonnes replace 
these linens when price is an im- 
portant consideration; or, if 
plain draperies must be used be- 
cause enough pattern already 
exists in the room, then we use 
plain linen, repp or one of the 
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many rough textured fabrics 
found in drapery departments. 

A pleasant color scheme may often be worked out by 
taking as a basis the printed linen or cretonne selected as 
the drapery fabric. For example, if the design contains 
green, yellow and orchid as the predominant colors, the 
green might be selected for the carpet, yellow for the 
bedspread and orchid for the walls. Many fascinating 
schemes are often worked out this way by decorators of 
experience. 


Sheena’ gerechcag fabrics for the large comfortable sofa 
and chairs in the living-room may be tapestries, 
velvets or brocatelles. For bedrooms a small chair may 
be upholstered in cretonne or have the same material 
made into a slip cover. 

If an old English atmosphere is desired in the dining- 
room it may be obtained by using a refectory table—a 
long narrow table as used in the old Monasteries. For 
a buffet the old English court cupboard or “bread and 
cheese” cupboard may be used, while chairs can be of the 
wainscot type with cushions added to give comfort. 

No modern home maker would deliberately put into a 
house chairs that are uncomfortable, no matter how beau- 
tiful, when there are so many types to be had that com- 
bine comfort and beauty most successfully. In a com- 
bination living and dining-room, as suggested in the 
floor plan shown on page 25, either a refectory table or a 
sturdy gateleg table may well do double duty, as dining- 
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table for the evening meal, and reading table the re- 
mainder of the time. 

The selection of bedroom furniture available today for 
this style of house is good. It is not necessary to furnish 
each room with heavy oak, in fact, this would not express 
the personality of each occupant. One, perhaps, can be 
furnished with oak or walnut while the others may con- 
tain such articles as appeal-to the taste of the particular 
person who is to occupy the room. 

For decorative accessories for such a house old brass, 
pewter, or even some pieces of wrought iron are correct in 
the downstairs rooms. Brass bowls, trays, lamps, and 
candlesticks are some of the articles used. Pewter mugs, 
flagons, and dishes look well against the rich old oak and 
are sometimes used with antique chinaware to decorate 
the open shelves of a tall Welsh dresser; this piece of 
furniture is often used in place of the court cupboard sug- 
gested for the dining-room. 

Tapestry panels are always found in the old English 
house, decorating hall, living or dining-room. Pictures, 
I might say, have returned to popular use, but they are 
selected to harmonize with the period and color of the 
room. Size and arrangement must be considered so that 
they will combine to give the unit effect in the room. A 
tiny picture above a massive piece of furniture usually 
looks ridiculously insignificant, and conversely, a large 
picture above a small piece of furniture looks top-heavy. 
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Pictures, according to the 
room, may be oils, etchings, 
or block prints, the first and 
last with strong colors and 
framed with dark mouldings. 
Parchment lamp shades, old 
Chinese pottery, Spode or 
Wedgewood china and other 
articles with the same feeling 
help to complete our house 
and make it most attractive. 

In home furnishings, quite 
as much as in costumes, the 
most vital idea is the ensemble. Rooms should be fur- 
nished as units, with rugs, draperies, and all accessories in 
perfect harmony with the furniture. Even the small 
decorative objects and the pictures should be chosen with 
the greatest care, in order to assure their harmonizing 
with the entire ensemble. 

It is fascinating to hunt for just the right things to go 
together. Of course dozens of pictures, drapery patterns, 
rugs, and decorative objects that are entirely lovely in 
themselves must be rejected because they do not fit into 
the scheme of things, but diligent search will invariably 
unearth the right thing every time and at a price that 
fits with one’s ideas of what is reasonable and sensible. 

Too often we think of harmony only in terms of color. 
Yet we know, in thinking of clothes, 
that we would not wear sheer chiffon 


Mr. Wileman, in developing this series of 
understandable, usable articles on home furnish- 
ing and decorating for the New Sunser Maga- 
zine is, of course, keeping always in mind the 
special and peculiar needs of Western homes 
“and families. The accompanying article will be 
of tremendous value to every family who is build- 
ing or is already living in a house that shows jy. 
Early English characteristics —TueE Epirors. 
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priate background. Fine 
woods and fine finishes, silken. 
hangings and the like are un- 
questionably the correct 
choice of these men and wo- 
men; but for an even greater 
number of families, the in- 
formal, comfortable, provin- 
cial types after the style of 
late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth century will 
have greater appeal. 

The photograph at the be- 
ginning of this article, on page 24, and the one on this 
page, show wide variation and sharp contrast in the han- 
dling of the living-rooms in two houses of English type. 
The first one is evidently a large room, for the pieces of 
furniture are inclined toward massiveness. The beamed 
ceiling adds to the rugged effect. In the photograph on 
this page, on the other hand, the furniture shows a little 
more refinementof line to conform to roomof smaller scale. 

It is interesting to observe the generous but entirely 
pleasant use of pattern in the draperies, upholstery, and 
rugs that appear in this bay window pictured. There is 
harmony in the patterns that are combined, as well as in 
the colors which are repeated in softly blended tones, with 
an occasional sharp color accent. 











stockings with tweed knickers, nor 
heavy golf oxfords with evening 
dress. Neither would we put silk 
trimming on a cotton frock. The 
same principles hold true in home- 
furnishing: there must be harmony 
in line, texture, size, pattern, and 
color between the various pieces of 
furniture and decoration in a room, 
and there must be harmony between 
all these objects and the room itself. 
One’s own sense of the fitness of 
things is likely to be fairly reliable if 
one uses that sense! Sometimes we 
go on a buying orgy and cast discre- 
tion to the winds. Always on such 
occasions we end up with a collection 
ofarticlesthat donot belong together. 


ARMONY does not, however, 

mean monotony. Far from it. 
There should be enough surprises to 
make each room interesting. Each 
room should, I have said, be a unit, 
but it should never be a stereotyped 
copy of a furniture display room. 
There is today a decided interest in 
furniture of simple lines, perhaps be- 
cause there is something Fiendly and 
homelike about the early English 
furnishings that fits in beautifully 
with the feeling of friendly, informal 
hospitality of our Western home life. 
There are always a large number of 
persons who demand the refined 
styles of the latter part of the 
eighteenth century as their appro- 


Pattern and color have been 
used with nice restraint in this 
bay window of a small English 




















house in Beverly Hills 
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O you remember the old 

yarn about how for want of 

a nail the horse lost a shoe, 

and for want of the shoe the 
man lost the horse? It has always 
struck me personally that a man 
who'd lose anything as big as a horse 
must be near-sighted or blamed 
absent-minded or something; but 
then I’m not saying the story is true. 
I’m simply making the point that a 
little beginning may turn out to have 
a big ending. Anyway, that’s the 
way it worked out for us. 

Just take a look at our kitchen. 
You might not get all the fine, tech- 
nical points about it; but you can see 
that it’s a pretty slick layout. Well, 
believe it or not, a year ago it was just 
about as easy to work in this kitchen 
as it is to walk a tight rope in a high 
wind. Yes, we’ve remodeled it. It all 
started when the wife and I were on a 
vacation last summer, and the wife 
casually mentioned that when we got 
back home she wanted me to move the 
refrigerator from the back porch into 
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The Harpers Move the 


the kitchen to save her a few steps. 

“It’s pretty unhandy having to run 
out to the back porch every time I 
want to get something out of the re- 
frigerator,” she explained. “I must 
make at least a half dozen trips every 
time I cook a meal, and then besides, 
there’s always a lot of things to carry 
out and put away after a meal.” 

“Well, it’s easy enough to move the 
refrigerator,” I told her. 

“Yes,” she said, “but I was wonder- 
ing where we’d put it.” 

“How about behind the dining- 
room door?” I suggested. 

“Do you think it would look all 
right there?” she asked. 

“Certainly,” I said. “Look here,” 
and I picked up a bridge score pad 
and drew a little plan of the kitchen. 
“This space behind the dining-room 
door is just made for it.” 

“But that would mean the dining- 
room door would always be banging 
against it,” the wife objected, “and 
besides, there’d be a lot of back- 
tracking.” 
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And Make Over 
Their Entire Kitchen 
in So Doing 


Told by 


J ohn Eugene Hasty 


“What’s back-tracking?” I asked. 
“Some kind of game you play on 
snow shoes?” 

“No, it isn’t,” she said. “It’s re- 
tracing your steps—going over the 
same ground twice, when you should 
only have to go over it once.” 

“Well, you might try walking in a 
circle,” I said. 

“Oh, is that so?” said the wife. “It 
may surprise you to know that the 
average woman spends fifty-one hours 
a week in her kitchen. That’s more 
than eight hours a day, or better 
than one-third of her waking time. 
And one out of every three women 
spends fifty-six hours there.” 

“Yeah,” I said, “and four out of 
five have pyorrhea, and one out of 
eight in a crowded elevator likes gar- 
lic, but what’s that got to do with 
where we put the refrigerator?” 


Biers talking about extra steps,” 
the wife said. “Think of the time 
and energy wasted during those eight 
hours, just because the refrigerator or 
some other piece of kitchen equipment 
isn’t conveniently placed. Then think 
what that wasted time and energy 
amounts to in a year—or five or ten 
years. Why, I can show you right 
here on this diagram all the extra 
steps I’d have to take in doing just 
one job. Suppose I’m baking a cake. 
I’m working at this table, and the re- 
frigerator is over here by the dining- 
room door. I go there to get some 
butter and milk; then back-track to 
the table. That’s one extra trip. Then 
I go to the cupboard—this one over 
the sink here—for tins; then back- 
track to the table. . Then over to the 
range—” 

“Hold on there,” I cut in, “that’s 
all well and good, but I don’t see that 
you’re any worse off than with the re- 
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frigerator on the back porch. And as 
for back-tracking between the table 
and the cupboard, you’ve always had 
to do that anyway. The solution to 
your extra-steps problem isn’t a mat- 
ter of putting the refrigerator in the 
kitchen; it’s roller skates.” 

“Yes, that’s right,” said the wife, 
after studying the diagram for a 
minute. 

“What,” I asked, “roller skates?” 

“No,” said she, “back-tracking 
from the cupboard. But I know what 
we can do. Here’s a grand idea. Let 
me have your pencil. See, we'll re- 
verse the hinges on the dining- room 
door so that it will swing the other 
way, and not bump into anything. 
Then we'll put the table in the place 
you suggested for the refrigerator. I 
really need a table there anyway for 
serving and also stacking soiled 
dishes. We can tear out these cup- 
boards over the sink—it shouldn’t 
cost much—and put the refrigerator 
there.” 

“Right where the outside door will 
bang against it, eh?” 

“Oh, no, we’ll re-hang the outside 
door so it swings out. Then we can 
have a new cupboard built over here 
where the table used to be. See, 
the new arrangement will look like 
this.” 

“Which gives you almost as much 
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This is the original kitchen plan, 
very badly arranged. ‘‘X’’ marks 
the proposed site of refrigerator 


back-tracking as before,” I said. 
“And what’s more, your work 
table will be on the dark side of the 
kitchen.” 

“Yes, but we could get more 
light by putting glass in the out- 
side door, and we could enlarge 
the window over the sink, too.” 

“You'll certainly need more 
light,” I told her, “because with 
this plan, you’ll be covering the other 
window with the new cupboard.” 

Well, just then the luncheon gong 
sounded, and what with that, and 
working on a bad slice at golf, I forgot 
about the refrigerator for the nonce, 


or the next two or three nonces. When 


I got back to the hotel late that after- 


noon, the wife was bubbling with news. 
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“Who do you think was here this 
afternoon?” she said. 

“Well, it couldn’t have been Presi- 
dent Hoover,” I answered, “because I 
understand he’s doing some work in 
Washington, right now.” 

“Now don’t be ridic. It was Alice 
MacDonald. She’s staying over at 
Pine Point, and just happened to 
drive over. The very person to help 
us shift the refrigerator.” 

“What is she,” I asked, “‘a piano 
mover?” 

“No, she isn’t,” the wife said. 
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tions—preparing a meal, and clearing 
away. Alice said that should be the 
basic plan in arranging equipment in 
any kitchen. And you and I just 
went ahead without any plan at all. 
We didn’t think about the sequence 
of preparing a meal, and we over- 
looked the clearing away altogether. 
“We were right, though, about cut- 
ting a larger window over the sink. 
We need more window area. Alice 
told me that a kitchen, to be properly 
lighted, should have a window area 
about one-fourth of the area of the 
floor; and the top of the windows 
should come not more than a foot 
from the ceiling, so that they can be 
let down a few inches for ventilation. 
She said windows with transom tops 
were excellent for that very reason— 
ventilation. And there should be a 
hood, with a fume flue, over the 
range, too. That’s something we’ve 
always needed.” 

“But what’s this sequence thing?” 
I asked. 

“Well, for instance,” the wife be- 
gan, ‘when you start to cook a meal, 
what’s the first thing you do?” 

“Look for the ham and eggs,” I 
said. “‘Ask me another.” 

“No, you collect raw food. Then 
you prepare it, then cook it, and 
then serve it. You start out at the 

refrigerator or food 
cupboard. From 
there, you go to the 
worktable, then to 
the range, and fin- 
ally to the serving 
: table. In clearing 


Sketch shows 
window - end of 
kitchen and cor- 
ner cupboards 
above workshelf 
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away, you stack the 
used dishes, wash, 
drain and dry them, 
and put them on 
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the shelves. So you 
need working sur- 
faces for each job, 
because you can’t 
do one job efh- 
ciently on a surface 
cluttered up with 
equipment. for an- 
other job, and you 
want those working 
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7 according to the se- 
quence in which you 
use them. Keeping 
this in mind, Alice 
and | worked out 
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“She’s a home economics expert; and 
she told me some things about our 
kitchen that were a revelation. For 
one thing, none of our plans for plac- 
ing the refrigerator were right. You 
see, the equipment of a kitchen should 
be arranged so that you can do your 
work in a step-saving sequence. And 
the work comes under two classifica- 
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the whole thing this 
afternoon. We drew 
a diagram of the kitchen, then cut out 
slips of paper to scale, representing: 
the floor space occupied by each piece 
of equipment. After that, all we had 
to do was to shift the slips of paper’ 
around until we found the most effi- 
cient arrangement.” 
“Well, if you found any other place 
for the refrigerator besides the one | 
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suggested,” I said, “‘you must plan to 
suspend it from the ceiling.” 

“No, we found a place, and you’ll 
laugh when I teli you—right where 
the range stands now. We'll move 
the range.” 

“You’ve got a wonderful idea of 
what makes me laugh,” I said. “Move 
the range? Where are you going to put 
it—on the back porch, or in the attic?” 

“Oh, no, we’re going to—but here, 
wait, I’ll get the final plan. I drew it 
out so I wouldn’t for- 
get it.” 

“Tf it’s an idea that 
calls for spending 
money,” I growled, 
“you wouldn’t forget 
it. You’ve got a mem- 
ory for that which is 
positively amazing.” 

“Tt doesn’t call for 
spending a lot of 

- : 
money,” the wife said, 
“and it will give us an 
efficient, workable, 
time - saving kitchen. 
After all, to move a 
stove all you need is a || 
strong back.” /f 

“Yeah,” said I, “and 
a weak mind. How 
about the gas pipes?” 

“They go in under the floor—in the 
basement. But even if we didn’t 
have a basement, they could be run 
around the edge of the floor, next to 
the walls, so they’d never be noticed.” 

“Also the flue,” I said. “For that, 
all we have to do is to tear out one 
wall.” 

“Oh, no, we don’t. Alice told me 
about a thing called patent flues. 
They can be installed on the outside 
of the house. All we have to do is to 
cut a hole in the wall for the pipe.” 

“Well, get your plan,” I said, ‘‘and 
let’s have a look at it.” 


er 


OW here,” the wife said, pro- 
ducing the plan, “is where the 
work of preparing’ a meal starts—at 
the refrigerator. Next to it is the 
new kitchen cabinet we’re going to 
have, with a large work shelf. Then 
from the cabinet, we go to the range— 
just a step. Most of the time I will 
have plenty of light fromthe window, 
and for the rest of the time we'll use 
this bracket light by the cabinet and 
range. Well, then from the range, 
you go to this table here, right beside 
the dining-room door. It’s a drop 
table that can be let down out of the 
way when you’re not using it. So, 
you see, the preparation sequence 
starts at the refrigerator and ends at 
the dining-room door, as it should. 
“Now for the clearing away. It 
starts at this same drop table, where 
you stack the dishes. Then to the 
sink; and notice that the drain board 
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is on the left, rather than on the right 
as we have it now. That’s because in 
washing dishes you work toward the 
left. As each utensil is washed, it’s 
held in the left hand. And if the drain 
board is on the right, you have to 
cross your left hand over the right 
with every piece you put down. Alice 
quoted Hildegarde Kneeland, of the 
Bureau of Home Economics on that— 
pies the only place for a righthand 
rain board 1s in the home of a left- 
handed person or in a museum de- 
voted to a display of human follies. 
Well, as I was saying, after the 
dishes are drained and dried, they 
go into these high cupboards which 
flank the sink. They’re corner cup- 
boards, you see, to give more head 


NTIL the time comes when archi- 

tects and builders follow the defi- 
nite rules of good kitchen planning, 
there will always be room for improve- 
ment. Sometimes a kitchen needs only 
more storage space; sometimes it 
needs a refrigerator; sometimes it needs 
better lighting, both natural and arti- 
ficial; sometimes it needs new linoleum, 
or new paint to lighten and brighten 
the wife’s workshop; sometimes it 
needs several, or all, of these things at 
once. 

The point is that no kitchen is so bad 
that it cannot be made good, if thought 
and work and a little money are ap- 
plied. In this article you will find the 
fundamental rules for good kitchen 
planning.—THE EDITORS. 
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room and light. Well, what do you 
think of the general arrangement?” 

“Tt looks as if your friend Alice 
knew what she was about,” I ad- 
mitted, “although I might have done 
as well myself if I had known I could 
move the stove. I thought that was 
against the rules.” 

“Yes, that’s what Alice said—lI 
mean that in many cases the key to 
changing an inefficient kitchen to an 
efficient one lies in the shifting of just 
one piece of equipment. But so 
many people don’t stop to think that 
it’s possible to move a piece of heavy 
equipment such as a stove or sink, or 
that they can swing doors in the other 
direction, or cut windows. They go 
on for years putting up with a lot of 
inconveniences when a few dollars 
spent in alterations would set every- 
thing right.” 

‘“V here’sa couple of things, though,” 
I said, “that even Alice slipped up on. 
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How about back-tracking between 
the kitchen cabinet and sink when 
you have to wash the utensils you’re 
using?” 

“Oh, Alice mentioned that. Of 
course, even with this plan we haven’t 
a perfect kitchen; but it will be a lot 
handier to work in than our present 
arrangement. As for back-tracking 
between the cabinet, 
and the sink, she suggested that I put 
all the utensils on a tray, and carry 
them to the sink in one trip. Oh, yes, 
and another thing she suggested was 
about the height of the sink, and the 
other working surfaces. She said I 
should experiment a little and find out 
the most comfortable height for me 
and not just leave it to the carpenter 
to decide.” 

“Well, one thing more,” I said, 
“and then I’m through. This new 
arrangement is very neat, but aren’t 
you losing a lot of space for storing 
utensils and things?” 

“Oh, no. There will be cupboards 
under the sink shelf and drain board, 
filling the whole space except where 
the drain and water pipes are. Then 
there are the two corner cupboards, 
and—f I still need more storage room 
—we can install one of those range 
cabinet bases under the stove. They’re 
sets of drawers, or steel cabinets, that 
fit between the legs of the range. 
You see, they utilize what is other- 
wise simply wasted 
space. But I'll prob- 
ably not need them; be- 
cause Alice tells me 
that most women have 
a lot of kitchen utensils 
they never use. When 
we get home, I’m going 
to go through every- 
thing and give away 
the ones I never use 
and don’t need.” 

“Check,” I said. “I 
guess Alice wins.” 

“Well, I think she 
has done a wonderful 
job of planning,” the 
wife crowed. “She has 
certainly re-arranged 
our kitchen to cut down 
steps, or, as she calls it, to give greater 
economy of operation. Economy is 
a sort of hobby with her.” 

“Say, what did you tell me her 
last name was?” I asked. 


“Why,” said the wife, “it’s Mac- 
Donald.” 

“Uh-huh,” said I, “that accounts 
for it.” 


Jack Harper and “‘the wife” are de- 
bating the subject of supplementary 
heating devices for their West Coast 
home just now and Mr. Hasty 
will report the argument in an early 
issue. Watch for it—TueE Epirors. 
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“Just let me tell 
you how to grow 
tulips!”’ offe;s this 
young tulip shark 


Photograph by 
Anne Shriber 








F the daffodil is the 
prominent note in the 
early spring garden when 
pale greens, yellows, and 

white seem most appropriate, 
the tulip is equally important 
as spring rushes on towards 
summer, and its blare of color 
tells us the season is advancing. It is 
the first flower which runs throughany 
wide color range, and its pinks, roses, 
reds, lavenders, yellows, and bronzes 
are so strong and clear that for mass 
effect, there is nothing comparable. 

Those of us who have gardened 
many years will remember the tulip 
first as a bedding bulb, used in public 
parks and large gardens i in beds of a 
single variety or perhaps in some com- 
bination of two or more colors. For 
this it is still most desirable, and even 
more gorgeous effects are possible 
with the Darwins and other late 
tulips than with the early varieties 
once so popular in eastern parks. For 
this purpose, however, new bulbs 
should be planted each year, and 
after the show is over, those which 
have just flowered should be dug up 
and discarded or heeled in in an out of 
the way place to ripen for replanting 
in fall in some less prominent position, 
where smaller flowers of varying size 
will still be acceptable. 

The Dutch growers plan to sell 
their tulip bulbs just when they are 
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Western 


Tulip lruths 


By 
Sydney B. Mitchell 


ready to produce their best flowers. 
After this flowering, bulbs tend to 
break up into smaller bulbs, some big 
enough to bloom the next season, but 
many so small that they must be 
grown on for two or three years before 
again flowering. This is the so-called 
deterioration about which gardeners 
complain. Unquestionably this split- 
ting up renders them less satisfactory 
for permanent planting than daffodils, 
but in less prominent places it is not 
quite as serious a drawback as in 
bedding. 

Those of us with more garden than 
time often prefer to strew our tulips 
as we do our daffodils, in informal 
plantings among the smaller decidu- 
ous trees, among flowering Japanese 
cherries or crabapples for example, 
and allow them to die down and be 
forgotten after flowering. For this in- 
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formal treatment thestronger 
varieties of the cottage tulips 
are most satisfactory. Ingles- 
combe Pink, Inglescombe 
Yellow, La Merveille, Picotee, 
Orange King, and the breeder 

ronze Queen are good, vigor- 
ous kinds which have proved 
permanent with me, the first mention- 
ed growing in three or four years into 
clumps producing ten or a dozen 
flowers of varying size from what was 
originally a single bulb. 

Of course here and elsewhere it is 
possible to carpet the ground with 
forget-me-nots or violas, or to sow a 
summer-flowering annual between the 
bulbs after they are through the 
ground so as to have color in the same 
place later in the season. Annual lark- 
spurs, candytuft, Centaurea cyanus, 

nasturtiums, calliopsis, clarkias are 
only a few such annuals. Again, 
young plants of annuals raised in 
boxes may be planted between the 
bulbs before the foliage dies away; 
petunias of the small Rosy Morn and 
the larger and more spreading balcony 
type are hard to beat for this purpose. 
Again, as in the case of daffodils, let 
me say that the summer watering, 
necessary to grow such annuals, will 
not harm the bulbs beneath them. 

Still another way to use them, par- 
ticularly in small gardens cared for 
altogether by their owners, is to scat- 
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ter clumps (say a dozen bulbs or so of 
a variety in each clump), through the 
flower border. This will add much to 
its beauty in spring, and the gaps will 
be less noticeable when they are over 
than where many bulbs are put into 
one group. Of course annuals again 
can be used to cover them up and give 
a later crop of flowers when they have 
died down. For the rock garden of 
continually increasing popularity, 
most tulips are too obviously culti- 
vated flowers, but some of the ‘smaller 
and narrower petalled species, such as 
Clusiana, the red and white striped 
Lady tulip, and sylvestris (Floren- 
tina), the rather shy flowering yellow 
species, are quite appropriate in a 
pocket between rocks. 

Great arguments for the wider use 
of tulips are their availability and 
cheapness and their ease of culture. 
There are still no restrictions against 
the importation of tulips, and conse- 
quently they are still as easy to get as 
ever and in a wide selection. More- 
over, many most desirable kinds are 
quite cheap, and only the fancier 
needs the novelties. 

The culture of tulips is really easy 
and they have almost no pests or dis- 
eases. Here are their preferences. 
Early fall planting of the bulbs is not 
important as it is with daffodils, Span- 
ish iris, and some other bulbs. T ulips 
are generally available by early Octo- 
ber, but on the Pacific coast they may 
be planted with every assurance of 
success up to Thanksgiving. I should 
favor November planting, but in Cali- 
fornia, where root growth sets in at 
once, good results can be obtained if 
plantin even as late as Christmas. 

In Rentini the places to plant 
tulips, local conditions must be con- 
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sidered. In general an open sunny lo- 
cation is best, but as one goes south in 
California, spring is so warm and 
bright that protection from its all-day 
glare is desirable, and an eastern ex- 
posure or the semi-shade of light de- 
ciduous trees is more to be sought. A 
part of the garden safe from heavy 
winds is also to be chosen, as the 
flowers are heavy and the stems 
brittle, particularly after rain. I have 
found that they have done better 
with me.in a well drained sandy loam 
than in the stiffer clays and adobes, 
and where only the latter are avail- 
able they should be lightened by dig- 
ging in rotted vegetation and coal 
ashes. 


D's the soil a foot deep, and if you 
think fertilizing is necessary in- 
corporate the fertilizer in the soil 
which will be well under the bulbs, 
not around them. The exact depth of 
planting is not important, but putting 
in the bulbs so that their bases are 
about five inches from the surface is a 
good general rule. Six to eight inches 
apart is the usual distance, but this 
again is not important. If you have 
lots of bulbs and want a solid mass 
effect, use the shorter measure, but if 
it is proposed to let them remain un- 
disturbed for three or four years, 
plant farther apart so as to give room 
for the clumps they will form. No fur- 
ther care is needed excepting to keep 
the plantings free of weeds, and if the 
season should be a dry one, give them 
an occasional good watering after the 
buds show. Note that unlike daffodils 
they do not crave lots of water and 
will not stand wet, soggy soil. 

After they are through blooming, 
their leaves, necessary to the develop- 
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Tall, stately, colorful tulips area 
gorgeous sight in well-arranged 


beds for parks or large estates E 
[ 


ment of next year’s bulbs, should be | 


allowed to die down naturally, though 
they are not tidy or attractive during 
this process. Annuals planted among 
them help to veil them as well as pro- 
vide summer flowers. If it is desired 


to clear the bed and yet conserve the | 


bulbs, this may be done just as soon as | 
flowering is over, by digging a trenchin | 


some inconspicuous place in the gar- 
den and placing the bulbs in it quite 
close together, leaving all the foliage 


above ground as before, but covering | 


the bulbs with soil so as to continue 
the process of ripening. It is, of 
course, even better to allow the bulbs 
to die down where they flowered, and 
dig and divide them in summer or 
fall. It is, however, quite unnecessary 
for the amateur to do this every year. 
I have left them alone as long as four 
years and in English cottage gardens 
clumps of tulips have been found un- 
disturbed for very much longer. 


T° rapidly increase the stock of any 
variety—this hardly pays with the 
commoner kinds unless you have far 
more time than money—plant out in 
rows the small pieces into which large 
bulbs break after flowering and grow 
them on until large enough to flower, 
from two to four years depending on 
the size of the offsets. I compromise | 
by throwing out the small stuff and 
replanting the larger pieces only. 

As our purpose is to tell the truth 
about tulips or any plants under con- 
sideration, their drawbacks must be 
mentioned. Tulips are not as a genus 
very permanent plants in the garden , 
of the average amateur who doesn’t 
want the trouble of growing on bulbs 
too small to flower. Of even more im- 
portance is the tendency of some sec- 
tions, with me mostly Darwins, to 
break, this being the technical term 
given to the habit of developing , 
striped flowers which remain the per- 
manent color pattern. When flamed 
and striped flowers were popular this 
change was appreciated, but the 
present taste abhors this development 
and we all wish to know what can be 
done to prevent it. Neither its cause 
nor cure are as yet really known. 
Recent studies tend to prove it a mo- 
saic disease, but nothing is known as 
to its origin, though it is believed to be | 
transmittable from bulb to bulb 
through the agency of aphis or plant , 
lice. It is therefore probably advis- 
able to dig up and destroy at once 
bulbs which produce “broken” flowers 
if they are not wanted. There are also 
some fungus diseases of the tulip, but | 
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I have seen little of any of them in 
Pacific coast gardens, indeed the least 
noxious, the so-called “fire,” is the 
only trouble I have had in many years 
of growing tulips in California. It is 
an affection of the leaves, not the 
bulbs, and appears in the form of gray 
spots which shortly cause the shrivel- 
ling of the leaf as by fire. Immediate 
destruction of all leaves so affected is 
recommended, as is also spraying with 
Bordeaux. The chances are you will 
never get it. 

As there are several classes of tulips 
and innumerable varieties in each, a 
brief note on each group and a sugges- 
tion of desirable and inexpensive 
selections in each may be a help to 
those who have grown few tulips. 

The early tulips, far more grown 
outdoors twenty-five years ago than 
now, come first in season, are shorter 
in stem, smaller in flower, and more 
limited in color range than the later 
varieties. For their earliness they are 
useful on the north Pacific coast, but 
they are distinctly not worth growing 
in most sections of California, where 
the warm weather so frequent in 
February will often force them into 
flower while their stems are hardly an 
inch high. There is no feasible pre- 
ventive of this habit, for which we 
must blame our celebrated sunshine. 
These earlies are of chief value now 
for forcing. 

The late tulips are the ones of real 
importance in gardens. They are 
generally divided into three groups— 
Cottage, Breeders, and Darwins. 


‘THE class of Cottage tulips, so 
called because most of them were 
vigorous old varieties long lost to cul- 
tivation in all but cottage gardens, 
comprises varieties of many forms and 
colors arbitrarily grouped together 
because of their origin. As might be 
assumed, they are a hardy, sturdy and 
permanent lot, generally with good 
long stems. Some have rather pointed 
and wide flaring, reflexed petals, for 
example the glorious cherry La Mer- 
veille, the dainty white, rose-mar- 
gined Picotee (also called Maiden’s 
Blush) and the refined soft yellow 
Retroflexa. From the more round 
petalled, goblet shaped ones, Bouton 
d’Or, Inglescombe Yellow, the pale 
Moonlight, or the deep yellow Walter 
Ware, Inglescombe Pink, the mauve 
pink Sir Harry, and among the reds 
Gesneriana major, Grenadier and 
Orange King are all good. Dido and 
Ambrosia are two newer cottage vari- 
eties the fanciers will certainly want. 


What can compare with this 
mass effect of tulips? The com- 
bination of colors is attractive 
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The Breeders are large, round 
petalled flowers of wonderful sub- 
stance, nearly always of subdued, 
blended coloring with a lot of clouded 
yellow in make-up. Here are a few 
good ones, but there are dozens of 
others:—Bronze Queen (Clio), pale 
bronze; Louis XIV, purple flushed 
bronze, a wonderful flower of almost 
metallic appearance; Cardinal Mann- 
ing, wine red; Boadicea (Hammer 
Hales) mahogany and orange; Lucifer, 
terra cotta, and Bacchus, dark violet. 

The popular Darwins, though not 
called Breeders, are like them long, 
strong-stemmed flowers of large size 
and broad goblet shape, but confined 
to pinks, roses, reds, maroons, laven- 
ders, purples, and white, a whole 
series of lovely clear colors, excluding 
yellows and flowers with that color in 
their make-up. No one can fail to be 
pleased with plantings of, let us say, 
the pure pink Clara Butt; rosy blush 
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Suzon; carmine Pride of Haarlem; the 
glowing red Farncombe Sanders; 
amaranth Mrs. Potter Palmer; lilac 
Dream; heliotrope Rev. H. Ewbank; 
maroon Faust or Tulipe Noire. 

There are a few classes of garden 
tulips of minor importance, such as 
those “broken” or “rectified” Dar- 
wins now grouped under the name of 
Rembrandt tulips, appealing only to 
those who like bizarre flowers. Again, 
we have the weird and fantastic Par- 
rots, with their irregularly cut petals, 
their large, spreading, floppy flowers 
and weak stems, interesting and curi- 
ous rather than valuable for their 
garden beauty, best planted where 
their sprawly habit is not objection- 
able. A fine new class of tulips, named 
after Mendel, is just coming into com- 
merce. As they are as yet new and 
expensive they have had little trial in 
Pacific coast gardens, but their beauty 
and their potentialities are surely great. 
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The West 


Land of “Heather 


N song and story Scotland has 

always been referred to as ‘Home 

of the Heather.”” When we con- 

sider, however, that our western 
gardens from British Columbia to 
Mexico abound in almost all members 
of the heath family, we may safely 
state that the Pacific coast is the real 
land of heather. 

There are several allied members of 
the same family that for horticultural 

urposes should be grouped with the 
Rethes though I duly apologize to 
those among you who are botanists as 
well as garden makers. 

Three outstanding ones among 
these are three that are important 
along the North Pacific through Ore- 
gon, Washington, and British Colum- 
bia. The Scotch heather (Ca//una vul- 
garis), and the Irish, or Saint David 
or Dabeoc heath (Dadeoecia polifolia) 
are plants of the misty moors of the 
British Isles, and will much appreci- 
ate our gentle rains and cool summers 
of the north coast. For more rugged 
planting, Mount Rainier gives us a 
native in Phyllodoce empetriformis, 
that has now been on the market for 
some time. This is hardy far north, 
but I do not believe it would take so 
kindly to the warmer and drier con- 
ditions of the south coast. 

the 


These, in company with 
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Cornish heath (Erica vagans), 
and the spring or Swiss heath 
(Erica carnea), may be freely used 
in the open in the Puget Sound 
country, and southward until the 
drier, hotter climate opens up possi- 
bilities of those magnificent long- 
belled South African varieties, such as 
Erica charlesiana, and the fall bloom- 
ing E. blanda. 

It is difficult to say too much of 
these magnificent spikes in which the 
shrubby little bushes end. I saw them 
first growing in a wind-swept garden 
perched on a cliff high above the 
Pacific Ocean in San Diego County. 
From deep red, through American 
beauty and delicate pink, to blush and 
pure white they ranged. The indi- 
vidual flower in its tubular form is 
probably from five to ten times the 
length of the more usual heather bell, 
and they were so prolifically borne 
that the entire upper half of the spiky 
shrubs seemed solid bloom. 

The only thing that could approach 
them was a lilac variety of Erica per- 
soluta. This grows mostly in a massy 
conical shrub from one to two, even 
three feet in height. These are the 
shorter bells that we better know; but 
so densely are they borne, the shrubs 
themselves are solid pyramids of 
color without one bit of green finding 
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A corner of a Piedmont gar- 
den where masses of rich 
amethyst heather combine 
with graceful birch trees to 
make a charming picture 


rs 


Below: Erica persoluta, a 
lovely variety blooming 
from March to May 
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even a wee place to show itself. These 
are further valuable as plantings upon 
a north or east exposure, though here 
they were placed to full exposure. 
They bloom through March, April, 
and May. 

Near them the white Easter, or 
Spanish heath (Erica lusitanica veit- 
chi) was only a little less bloom filled. 
Nurserymen frequently list this as 
codonodes instead of lusitanica. It 
might creep a long way north on our 
coast with discretion and some winter 
shelter and protection. 

I promised myself most rigidly to 
keep to only a few outstanding forms, 
and to let you do your own adventur- 
ing in the nurseries among the many 
varieties: but these lovely and sturdy 
little shrubs recall that old poem of 
the children, “Not One to Spare.” 
The owner of this high set garden in- 
sists that could she have but one from 
all her lovely heaths, that one would 
be Erica melanthera of the winter 
months, blooming through the Christ- 
mastide. This is one of the larger 
growing ones often attaining eight 
feet in height. Its branches are grace- 
ful. The bells are the usual heath type. 
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- To see these handsome and be- 
flowered shrubbery evergreens is to 
desire them mightily in our own 
gardens; and when we further 
know that our climate best suits 
them, we may seek a place to plant 
them without misgiving. There 
are several situations where they 
will be much at home. I know one 


ANDERSON MCCULLY 


HO WROTE this article is 
nationally known as a garden 
authority, lives in Seattle and is 
intimately acquainted with gardens 

and garden problems from British 


very beautiful rock garden in Vic- 
toria, British Columbia, that uses 
them as a leading feature. Of 
course the hardier kinds have been 
chosen, but sheltering rocks have pro- 
tected a few of the intermediates as 
well. 

If you grow rhododendrons or 
azaleas, you will find the heaths quite 
happy among them. They are ex- 
tremely valuable, too, used as a 
ground cover for the taller growing 
lilies. With rare exceptions that I will 
mention later, these must be the lilies 
that do not care for lime, for the 
heaths, as a class, most decidedly re- 
sent lime in their soil. They are listed 
as peat loving plants: but in thinking 
of peat, we must remember it does not 
all come from deep wet bogs. There is 











Above: Erica Charlesi- 
ana, a magnificent 
long-belled heath, 
white tipped with pink 


rs 


Heather is effectively 

used as edging for the 

garden path in the 
photograph at right 








Columbia to Mexico 
“> 


the sandy peat of the moorlands, and 
it is this sandy peat that the heaths 
desire. Many of them upon our coast, 
however, do very well without any 
peat at all, flourishing in a sandy 
loam. This can be greatly improved 
by the addition of leafmold. 

See that the drainage is good, and 
avoid lime. If your soil gives an alka- 
line reaction to litmus paper, you 
might treat it to several waterings of 
much diluted vinegar—one or two 
tablespoonfuls to a quart of water. 
Or you might use the three ericas that 
least resent lime—E. carnea, E. medi- 
terranea, and E. lusitanica. 

The majority of the heaths are 

low growing shrubs that well face 
the shrubbery border. I have 
sometimes seen them used much 
as boxwood as edgings for 


_ flower beds. They are color- 





ful and handsome along 
both walks and drive- 
ways, add interest to the 
foundation planting, or 
make one of the finest 
shrubs there are for 
the rock garden. A 
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few of the taller sorts such as the 

white Erica arborea, E. melanthera, 

or the Corsican E. stricta may be ~ 
placed farther back in the border. 

The low growing Erica carnea that 

blooms all through the winter in 

warmer regions, and on into spring, 
can be used for a carpet. 

The Scotch heather blooms usu- 
ally in August and September, 
though its good white variety 
searli holds late into the fall. 
While its preference is for peat and 

sun, it takes very kindly to other con- 
ditions, being good upon sandy banks, 
dry slopes, and partially shady places. 
Cut sprays last for many weeks. 

The Irish or Saint David’s heath is 
a beautiful little evergreen shrub that 
needs to be grown in small colonies to 
be effective. It is particularly charm- 
ing in the rock garden. It comes in 
both white and purple. 

Erica ventricosa (multiflora) has 
been recommended as resisting heat 
well. It grows to about three feet in 
height, and carries white flowers from 
December to March. There is a 
variety E. v. grandifiora with tubular 
bells about half an inch long. It is 
much used in gardens of the Mediter- 
ranean, and is listed as being in the 
American trade, though I do not find 
it in the catalogs I have at hand. 

The Phyllodoce empetriformis, while 
worthy of a place in the garden proper, 
is also valuable to fill somewhat waste 
and gravelly places. It grows in both 
moist alpine meadows of richer fare, 
and upon precipitous slopes of glacial 
debris. (On page 69 you will find 
a classified list of heathers.) 
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HEN those coveted vaca- 
tion days come, we who 
work all know that we 
must rest. But at the same 
time deep down in each of our hearts, 
no matter how old we grow, lurks an 
inquietable longing for romance—the 
romance of the sea, of strange lands 
full of exhilarating surprise, of other 
people who do not live as we do, of 
travel. 

Being by profession merely a news- 
paper woman who earns a _ tradi- 
tionally slender living pounding out 
daily yards of copy upon a type- 
writer, I had no chance to chew the 
end of my pencil and choose unhesi- 
tatingly from a map the course of my 
travels. Instead, first of all I consulted my bank book 
earnestly and then fitted my choosings into my finances 
like any child’s picture puzzle. But my heart’s own choice 
made the grade with the bank book this year, and now 
that I have actually returned from that trip I am eager 
to lay my fattest offering at the altar of whatever god 
directed my happy way down there, to the Spanish 
Americas. 

You probably exclaim in horror, “The tropics in sum- 
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Lo 
‘Romance 


By 
Mary McDufhe Hampton 


A San Francisco Newspaper Woman Finds 
Much Old-World Color and Adventure 
in the Latin-American Countries 


At Champerico, Guatemala, 
a crane lifts the excited 
passengers in a big box from 
the deck to the lighter 
which takes them to shore 


Cartagena, the oldest walled 
city in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, is startlingly pic- 
turesque with its balconies 
and heavy walled arches 




















mer!” but let me tell you that that attitude is an age-old 
prejudice in this case, for our good ship was infinitely 
more comfortable than almost any city I know in sum- 
mer, and I know most of them in this country. So I 
packed my ingenious wardrobe—I rightly call it ingenious 
since it was most cleverly planned by an expert and 
bought on a shoe string—and gave myself up then en- 
tirely to the charms of moon-lit ocean nights and mafana 
land. Never once on the entire trip did the charm fail. 
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Central America 
was our first real 
goal, but despite that 
fact our ship sneaked 
into the little Mex- 
ican port of Mazat- 
lan on its way. And 
well I say sneak, for 
there is only the nar- 
rowest little passage 
between a rocky 
mountain and rocky 
islands into the blue, 
blue bay of Mazat- 
lan. The spell of an- 
other world swept 
into my veins from 
the moment of land- 
ing — the spell of 
pink, blue and green adobe houses 
and the dainty little burros pat- 
tering down the cobbled streets 
beneath their mammoth burdens 
of charcoal or corn. I peered with 
complete abandon right through 
the carved bars of colored wood 
guarding the great windows of 
houses that crowd close onto the 
streets as I wandered enchanted 
about the strange, quaint streets. 

Here little Mazatlan lies at our 
very door, lacking only Vesuvius 
itself to rival Naples. The adobe 
buildings of the city huddle in 
typical old-world fashion about the 
tall - spired cathedral. Together 
they sweep about the curved beach of 
the bluest bay imaginable and on the 
other side where the city suddenly 
stops, awkwardly waving cocoanut 
palms take their place close to the 
water’s edge. At the extreme left is a 
gibraltar of stone, and beyond,as pic- 
turesque a rgcky coast with pounding 
green surf at its feet as any artist’s eye 
could long for. It is a real fairyland. 








The steeply-pitched, thatched roofs of these 
Acajutla beach shacks are well designed for 


a country of torrential rains 
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But the real mafiana land began 
about a week later. We watched the 
shore change from sage brush and 
rocks to mellow, lush green where 
palms waved out at us and occasion- 
ally little thatched huts at the very 
water’s edge peeped out from the 
jungle. Mammoth turtles, too, swam 
in the ocean about us and a languid 
happiness of enchantment stole over 
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all of us. We were in 
the tropics! 

One early morning 
the rumble of the 
dropping anchor sig- 
naled us that we 
were in port. As I 
rushed towards the 
deck my excited brain 
recited the things 
that had been prom- 
ised us here: a nine 
hours’ train trip right 
inland; a_ fearfully 
steep ascent to the 
high tablelands of 
Guatemala; jungles; 
monkeys sometimes, 
and special volcanoes 
too. But up on deck we discovered 
that though we were in port, land 
was still a good mile away. 

An officer in crisp white passed 
by hurriedly and we caught the 
words, “‘Aren’t you going ashore?”’ 
Seizing our handbags we rushed 
aft just in time to see four passen- 
gers, howling with laughter, swing- 
ing in mid-air over the boat. Hold- 
ing frantically to the ropes which 
suspended the box in which they 
sat, they were hoisted like so much 
freight by a yowling old crane and 
lowered dexterously into the land- 
ing lighter or small boat which was 
tied alongside the ship. 

The next moment I was in the box. 
The sharp whistles shrieked, the crane 
rattled and growled, and I looked 
down immeasurable miles to the ship, 
the upward gazing faces, and still 
farther down to the wee little boat. 
Then with a sudden thrill we were safe 
in the lighter, listening to the echo of 
our own hilarious shouts, and sur- 
prised at the black heights of the 








A typical street scene in San Salvador, which is reached by train inland from Acajutla 
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ship’s sides. Landing on the pier at 
the shore is quite the same with the 
added thrill of being hoisted in an in- 
dividual chair. 

The train waiting to speed us up 
into the high mountain whisked us 
away before I had begun to see 
enough. Fortunately the train win- 
dows were screenless, so with adven- 
turous abandon I hung out just as 
far as anatomical balance would per- 
mit and peered with frank fascination 
at the huts which nestled in occa- 
sional clearings beside the tracks. I 
had read a bit about Guatemala be- 
fore beginning this trip to her capital, 
so it interested me to look at the 
bronze-skinned natives and realize 
that they were neither negro nor 
Mexican but a pure blooded native 
Indian whose history dates farther 
back than archaeologists have yet 
been able to determine. 


WOULD have enjoyed stopping 

to talk to the attractive native 
women in their colorful cotton dresses 
who were invariably nursing babies, 
or preparing food in,their rock ovens 
on the open porches. A few times 
we stopped at little stations. Here 
women ran along the side of the 
train with trays of native fruits 
upon their heads—fruits which are 
the poetry of the tropics. 

Guatemala City filled me with a 
sensation of being immeasurable 
leagues from all the rest of the 
world. True, we had traveled two 
weeks by water, and nine hours by 
train through thick jungle to reach 
it. Added to that we had zig- 
zagged up the face of high volcanic 
mountains to an altitude that made 
cloth coats a 
necessity. But 
those were not 
the reasons. It 
was something 
intangible that 
lurked in the 


The public 
washing placein 
Guatemala City 
is as well patron- 
ized asan Amer- 
ican movie house 
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Above, an enter- 

prising laundress 

is spreading lin- 

ens to be bleached 
by the sun 


These are not bal- 
loons that the 
lady is carrying 
on her head. They 
are heavy fruits 


city itself, perched 
there in its lovely 
valley so high in the 
mountains and so 





office have changed the native women 
who still walk the streets barefooted. 
With magnificent poise gliding along 
in their gracefully long, colored skirts 
they balance huge bundles upon their 
heads. The oxcarts, too, led by a 
pair of heavy oxen yoked at the horns 
still creak up and down those cobbled 
streets, and the public washing place 
is as well patronized as an American 
movie. 

Much of the heart of those Latin- 
American cities 
pulses in their great 
marketsquares.One 
morning very early 
before the tropical 
sun had entirely 
frightened away the 
lingering coolness, 
I wandered quite 
alone to the market 
place. 

The entire square 
was packed with 
people who had 
walked there, car- 
rying their own 
wares, which in 
many cases were 
the most meagre 
little dabs. The men 
tote their bundles 
in rope meshes upon 
their backs but the 
women balance 








jealously scowled 





whatever they carry 








down upon by 
towering volcanoes. 

All the meddle- 
some world has poked an interfering 
finger into lovely Guatemala City so 
that you can find just about what you 
wish. There are plenty of modern 
businesses and governmental offices 
functioning behind old-world walls. 
Yet even those walls are not really 
old, for a recent earthquake nearly 
razed the city. But neither the mod- 
ern jewelry stores nor the newspaper 
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upon their heads, 
walking endless 
miles that way. 
Being a woman I found all my in- 
terest centering on those native wo- 
men of Guatemala City; but as a 
matter of fact there was ttle to divert 
me, for men are scarce wherever work 
is going on. They seem to gravitate 
to the magnet of station platforms, 
the street before the bar or, if they 
do work, it is at the weighty job of 
driving about a collapsing old hack 
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or, possibly, a presentable new ma- 
chine. 

I had to pick my way carefully for 
the women squatted everywhere with 
their meager little offerings for sale. 
Sometimes it was a tray of papaya 
fruits, sometimes odd little bits of 
cheap china, sometimes their inter- 
esting native bread, and again a roll 
of cheap, gay shawls. Naked babies 
crawled in all the vacant openings. 
Flies swarmed everywhere and then 
the sun began to beat down with in- 
creasing vengeance. Yet out of that 
hubbub again and again I peeped 
into an impromptu bed made out of 
some old box which held a happy, 
laughing brown baby, and invariably 
I received from its mother the kindest, 
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The ruins of this ancient convent in Cartagena are exquisite 


human smile. It was a smile which 
swept away the whole difference sym- 
bolized by her bare feet and my high 
heels. 

When the pine-scented, clear, crisp 
evening air began once more to steal 
up from the volcanic mountains which 
again hid the setting sun we zig- 
zagged our way back down the moun- 
tains again into the low jungle and 
out to our good ship. 

A day of smooth blue water under 
a beaming sun and a night of laughing 
stars and a full moon which lit a sil- 
very road from the very horizon to 
the deck of our ship—and we reached 
Acajutla. 

Five of us went ashore in our own 
little hand picked party. And there, 
right at the foot of the pier began 
that native settlement. It ran along 
the shore, hugging the steep beach 
closely. The huts were ingenious 
creations of whatever could be sal- 
vaged, usually bits of corrugated iron 
or rough planks and sometimes adobe 
bricks. The high pitched roofs—for 
that is a country of torrential rains— 
were thick with dried palm leaves and 
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often drooped low almost to the 
ground over the walls. The rock oven 
was invariably on the porch outside 
where all the few simple bits of cook- 
ing took place. By the doorstep in the 
deep dust and sand played naked 
brown babies and little black pigs 
while an occasional big fellow looked 
on in immovable porkiness. 

You can take the train from Aca- 
jutla inland to the great city of San 
Salvador. After that came Corinto, 
and this meant another South Ameri- 
can country, Nicaragua, where all our 
American marines have been located 
for such a doubtfully long time now. 
There is ever so much earnest talk 
down there about the new canal, 
however. There is a real pier there 
to which our ship steamed and tied 
herself. 

And then from Corinto we slipped 
down on clear blue water into Pana- 
ma. That was the most delightful as 
well as striking surprise of my whole 
trip. 

All that I expected were germs and 
Panama hats! But what I found was 
a magnificent blue bay and a very, 
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Oxen yoked together at the 
horns still haul creaking carts 
up and down the cobbled 
streets of Guatemala City 


very old city whose carved 
balconies and stone arches cast 

a medieval spell of bewitchment 

over the unwary visitor. From 

that first moment when you 
come into those narrow, curving 
streets overhung by balconies 
haunted by the romance of 
Spain, you slip back out of today 
intoa yesterday of laughter and 
of love. There is something in 
the sturdy old gray-white walls 
which makes you breathlessly 
certain that adventure lurks 
about the next corner. 
Old Colon at the Atlantic end of 
the canal is still the world’s den of 
iniquity, and its ugly, frame houses 
and negro population do little to lead 
the eye into believing anything else. 
Strangely enough, the loveliest hotel 
in all the Spanish Americas is there, a 
magnificent Palm Beach sort of thing. 
But aside from that I was frankly glad 
to leave that place and return to the 
comfortable, clean, cool ship. 

The best was to come last, although 
it did seem impossible for a best to 
exist at that time. Cartagena! Per- 
haps to you European names call 
forth a magic spell—Capri, old Ches- 
ter in England, the Castle of Chillon 
—but to me Cartagena is that and 
more. It is older than much that we 
find in Europe even, and startlingly 
picturesque with its heavy walled 
arches and balconies. The old streets, 
very narrow and frowned down upon 
by overhanging houses, wind with 
typical old-world confusion in irregu- 
lar circles within the old walls. For 
walls there are. Cartagena, you know, 
is the only as well as the oldest wall- 
ed city in the Western Hemisphere. 
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WESTERN GARDEN FLOWERS 


African Lily 
(Agapanthus) 


BEAUTIFUL plant to associ- 

ate with red-hot pokers bloom- 

ing in midsummer is the Afri- 

can lily. The glorious clear blue of its 
huge, many-flowered umbels con- 
trasts well with the warm corals and 
crimsons of the red-hot poker. We of 
the West are fortunate in being able 
to grow this statuesque plant so 
easily. British gardeners have been 
growing it for more than two hundred 
years, in tubs or pots, which have to 
be stored in sheds or cellars during 
winter, except in the warmer sections 
of the south and west of England. 
The best-known of the African 
lilies is 4. umbellatus, of which there 
are several varieties. This type has 
enormous heads of blue lily-like 
flowers, sometimes twenty or thirty of 
these forming the head or umbel, 
which sits aloft on a stout stem about 
three feet high, above a dense carpet 
of long narrow leaves, somewhat the 
shape of daffodil foliage. The flowers 
retain their beauty for weeks at a 
time. In course of time it makes a 
huge plant, which can be pulled apart 
at the root and replanted in the fall. 
It can also be propagated. by seed. 
Save that it likes plenty of water in 
summer, it makes no demand what- 
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ever on the gardener. This accommo- 
dating disposition combined with its 
long season of beauty should make it a 
great favorite with those of us who 
are beginning our gardening careers. 
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Beard Tongue 


(Pentstemon) 


E are somewhat likely to take 

this obliging plant for granted 

and not to make clever use of 
it in our summer borders. Few plants 
give such abundant summer bloom in 
so varied a list of colors. Among 
the best of the garden forms are the 
pink Middleton Gem and the glowing 
crimson Newberry Gem, smaller and 
graceful in growth, compact, long 
lasting, and most effective for mass- 
ing. 

Without being in the least fastidi- 
ous, pentstemons appreciate kind 
treatment when given it and reward 
the friendly gardener with a longer 
season of bloom. A position in full sun 
pleases them best, but in places where 
it is unduly hot and dry they are 
likely to be short-lived. Nurserymen 
in this part of the world at least do 
not have many named kinds to offer 
us, so the best way to get a good 
assortment in one’s garden is to raise a 
batch of seedlings from a good strain 
and after the plants bloom select for 
increase by means of cuttings the 
colors one likes best. Or watch out for 
fine colors in commercial and private 
gardens and get cuttings or plants in 
the fall. When raised from seed, the 
little plants will often flower the same 
year, although the Pentstemon is a 
true perennial. 

It is specially recommended for 
bare places in California midsummer 
gardens, where it will provide brilliant 
patches of pink, scarlet or purple. 
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Red-hot Poker 


(Tritoma) 


OBLE torches of warm, bril- 
liant bloom about which eager 
clouds of little humming-birds 

hover whirring—such is the promise of 
the red-hot poker from June to Octo- 
ber, in gardens where varieties have 
been chosen to follow one another in 
period of bloom. The stately growth 
of the plant makes it a good candidate 
for prominent positions, either in 
large clumps by itself against a white 
wall, or as the high point of a border. 
The colors it gives us are all in the 
warm range, from yellow to coral, 
flaming red, and scarlet. Contrasting 
with the beautiful glowing spikes and 
enhancing their vividness are the 
generous tufts of grass-like foliage. 
There are many species, and from 
these hybridizers have raised a long 
list of garden varieties, better known 
in England than in this country. The 
hybrids of the nobilis type are tall. 
A very fine one is William F. Dreer; it 
has extremely long spikes of red and 
yellow flowers and blooms in the early 
summer. The smaller kinds, such as 
the gracilis hybrids, lend themselves 
to massing in borders. A good ex- 
ample is the 7. Pfitzerii. 

This is one of the least exacting of 
perennials in mild climates, as it does 
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not require very frequent replanting. 
The roots may be divided in autumn; 
they should be planted in good deep 
soil, well drained. In growing them 
from seed, make sowings in spring. 
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wn . Hec ke a turk as your father and your father's background of snowy napery and 
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Phe that the Lord only intended to gleaming silver and all surrounded by 
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forget the agony of that first humiliat- 
ing endeavor. After what seemed like 
years, the turkey, a mutilated wreck, 
lay scattered before me, as much off 
the platter as on. Weak and weary 
and ashamed, I dared not look my 
honest parents in the face, but sat 
there in my father’s place with head 
bowed down, resolving over and over 
in my mind to learn what on that oc- 
casion I had come to realize was a fine 
art. 

All the theory in the world will 
never carve a fowl nor a joint of meat 
any more than the theoretical study 
of music will make a skilled violinist. 
Carving requires practice, but an un- 
derstanding of the fundamentals is 
helpful. Just how does one go about 
carving? 

A knowledge of the anatomy of 
that which is to be carved, a good 





ROAST LOIN of 
PORK 


Place roast with 
ribs away from 
carver. Insert the 
fork vertically near 
end of meat and cut 
into chops about an 
inch thick. A slight 
turn of the knife 
near the base of the 
bone will usually 
separate them. 
Serve one chop to 
each person 
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sharp knife, and practice are the 
prime requisites in the art of carving. 
Two carving knives and forks are suf- 
ficient for a small family; the larger 
implements for roasts and the smaller 
for steaks, cutlets, and small poultry. 

The knife should be sharpened be- 
fore it is brought to the table, and the 
platter should be large enough not 
only for the meat that is to be carved, 
but also for the portions carved, as no 
one should be served until enough 
meat has been sliced to accommodate 
everyone at the table. 


Carving the Turkey 


The chicken or turkey should be on 
its back with the neck to the carver’s 
left. Insert the carving fork into the 
breast. Next make an incision around 
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the hip joint and 
remove the entire 
leg. Before you be- 
gin serving secure 
the leg firmly with 





the fork and lay it 





flat with the joint 
toward the right. 
Insert theknife from 
right to left be- 


BEEF STEAK 
Free the bone and divide the entire 





tween the tines of 
the fork and then 
cut down so as to 
sever the joint. Cut 
the thigh and the 


drumstick into two 





steak, except the end, into sections 
about an inch or more in width 
according to the thickness of the 
steak. Serve a piece from both the 
tenderloin and the wide portion 








pieces. Just how to 

find the spot where the joint severs 
easily is quite another thing. I don’t 
believe a whole library on the subject 
could teach you as much as five 
minutes alone with the bird. I have 
always found the leg to be the most 
unruly member, and once you have it 
off, the rest of the carving is compar- 
atively easy. 

Next turn your attention to the 
wing. Make an incision across the top 
of the joint where it joins the breast, 
slip the knife under the wing and with 
a twist of the wrist, sever. The twist 
is not a figure of speech. It seems that 
a wing just has to be coaxed a little. 
It is well to have some pre-arranged 
signal with the wife so that at this 
point of your carving she can call 
attention to her end of the table with 
some sprightly remark on any topic 
of the day! 

The breast comes next. There is 
something about slicing through the 
succulent and fragrant expanse of 
pure white meat that gives the carver 
a feeling akin to that experienced by 
the violinist when he draws his bow 
over a smooth D string to create a 
pure, sweet note. In other words, at 
this point you begin to feel that you 
are master of the situation, and at the 
same time know the joys of being an 
artist. 

In carving the breast I prefer that 
the fork stay inserted at the point of 
the breast bone, although some author- 
ities suggest that the fork be placed 
low down on the breast. It really 
makes little difference so long as the 
fowl is firmly fixed, and the fork is 
out of the way. Cut the breast down- 
ward in thin slices. It is correct and 
logical to serve slices of dark meat 
from the second joint with slices of 
white meat from the breast. Ina large 
family there is usually a youngster or 
two (no matter how old) who de- 
mands the drumstick, although we 
have read in books on carving eti- 
quette that ordinarily the drum- 
sticks and wing tips are not served 
but reserved for other purposes. Our 
personal experiences point to the re- 
verse. What the books of etiquette 
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should say is, that if there is enough 
turkey to go around without using the 
drumsticks and wings, and if no one 
expressly wants them, it is well to 
save them for another occasion. In 
carving the other side of the turkey, 7 
either turn the platter around and © 
proceed as Phos or lay it so that 
the carved side will be down, and pro- 
ceed as described. 

To serve the stuffing, make two 
crosswise incisions about two inches 
apart directly over-the sewing. Re- 
lease one side of the skin laying back 
the flap. 


Carving the Roast Lamb 


Do you belong to the school which 
claims a roast of lamb should be cut 
across the top rather than down 
through the middle? If this is the way 
you feel about it there is no argu- 
ment. My mother-in-law belongs to 
the former, and though I have pa- 
tiently pointed out to her a hundred 
times that the burden of authority 
has it that a roast of lamb should be 
cut across the grain—that is to say, 





RUMP ROAST 


Place small end to 
left. Insert fork 
near right. Cut 
quarter-inch slices 
across grain down 
toward platter start- 
ing at right hand 
side. After enough 
slices have been cut 
to serve each guest, 
lift one slice to each 


plate with knife, |j <p) 
using ap - steady h Si eS S 
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The Most Worthwhile Gift of All 


This CHRISTMAS... many a sagacious husband 
will take his wife into his confidence on the gift 
question. Between them, they’ll decide to make 
Christmas spending count for the most ... in 
happiness, in lasting pleasure, in easier living. 

And when the decision is a Westinghouse Automatic 
Electric Range, they can be certain they’ ve chosen the 
most worthwhile gift of all. They'll count the years from 
the day she got this marvelous range... the range that 
carries on its own shoulders most of the worry and 
bother of cooking . . . that turns out, time after time, 
dishes that match, in flavor and tenderness, the tradi- 
tional goodness of old Dutch Oven Cooking at its best. 

For the Westinghouse Electric Range cooks just 
as the old Dutch Oven did, sealing in all the savory, 
nourishing juices and vapors. Yet, from the time the 


yhich , mg ‘ 

> cut | {00d goes into the oven until it comes out, ready to serve, the automatic 
lown : control will manage every operation as skillfully as the finest of cooks. 
ii é What greater gift could there be than this? What finer expression of 
xs to }, thoughtfulness and love for her whose work it is to make a home all that a 
, Pi home can be? What wiser way to make Christmas joy last for years and years? 


ority | Send in the coupon today Westinghouse 
d be So, if you’d like to get your heads together, send for a copy of png a 
say, ‘6 ; ” : Wiring :- 

; A Lesson from the Old Dutch Oven.”’ It tells the whole story of : 


what this range will do for the family which gets it for Christmas. 


The Sign of a 
Westinghouse Dealer 


Westinghouse 
THE ELECTRIC RANGE 


WITH THE AUTOMATIC 
“FLAVOR ZONE” OVEN 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Mansfield Works Mansfield, Ohio 

Please send me a copy of your booklet, ““A Lesson 
from the Old Dutch Oven.’’ 
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It’s no credit to you... 


that soiled fur collar 
And you can hardly blame friends 


for thinking you careless 





T is so easy to clean your fur collars—no reason for not 


ae . : At grocery, drug and depart- 
doing it yourself. There is a marvelous new dry cleaner priced ¢ / 


: ment stores and Shell stations 
now—perfectly safe, non-explosive, economical. —1 pint, pint, quart or gallon 


cans—with the yellow and red 


Just pour Shell Dry Cleaner over a handful of corn Pipe ne 


meal. Rub the dampened meal thoroughly into the collar, 
shake it out and the job is done! 





Would you suffer the embarrassment of a dirty collar A SCORE OF USES: CLEANS SHOES, TIES, 
when so little time is needed to clean it? CLOTHING, HATS, UPHOLSTERY—ALL FABRICS. 
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If a man wants .to 
stand up to carve in 
his own home, I 
don’t see who has the 
right to say him nay. 





It’s his house! My 








Uncle George was a 
very fine carver, and 
he always stood up. 
He tucked his nap- 
kin under his chin, 





BROILED OR FRIED HAM 


Insert fork near middle. Cut slice into 

strips about one inch wide across the 

narrow way of the slice. Serve a strip 

on each plate so that each person will 
have both lean and fat 





too. The same eti- 
quette that demands 
you keep your nap- 
kin in your lap says 








from the top side down toward the 
bone—she still cuts it across the top 
because she likes it that way. 

It is far more logical to cut across 
the grain so that each guest will re- 
ceive an equal distribution of quality, 
or in other words a piece made up of 
the crust, the middle and the portion 
nearest the bone. The small end of 
the roast should be at your right, the 
knobby round part of which should 
be neatly cut off. Fix the roast with 
your fork and then turn it until the 
meat rests on its narrow side. Start- 
ing at the small end, slice downward 
until the bone is reached. Make 
enough slices to serve all your guests, 
after which cut along the bone to free 
the slices. There! the roast is carved. 
Nothing could be simpler. Next time 
you are invited out to a home dinner 
where lamb is the piece de resistance, 
watch how your host does it. More 
than likely you will discover that 
there is a difference between cutting 
meat and carving artistically. 

Is it proper to stand while carving? 








ROAST PRIME 
RIBS OF BEEF 


Place roast with 
ribs to left. Insert 
fork near the lean 
end of the upper 
bone and cut slices 
across the grain 
until the edge of 











—— knife encounters 
— the bone. Separate 
DOC the slices by drauw- 





ing the point of the 
knife along the 
\ bone. Serve one 
slice to each person 
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that you should do 
your carving sitting 
down. It is really just as easy that 
way when you have accustomed 
yourself to it. Take carving a steak, 
for instance. 


Carving the Steak 


To carve a porterhouse, T-bone or 
sirloin steak, free the meat from the 
bone by cutting along the bone with 
the tip of the steak-knife. Beginning 
at the outer rim, cut the steak toward 
the bone in strips an inch or more 
wide, depending upon the thickness 
of the meat and the number of per- 
sons to be served. Serve each guest 
with a portion of the tenderloin and a 
portion from the less tender side. The 
narrow end, or tail, should not be 
served at all. This method seems so 
obvious that I would not have told 
about it had I not once attended a 
dinner at the home of an intellectual 
gentleman. My friend served the 
wide portion (the New York cut) to 
his wife, the entire tenderloin to one 
guest, the tail to me and the bone to 
himself. 

I have seen some excellent carvers 
neatly remove the entire bone before 
making vertical slices across the steak. 
This is also an excellent method, and 
varies from the one I use only in the 
removing of the bone. The main 
point is to see that each guest receives 
an equal distribution from the various 
qualities of meat found in a steak. 

There is one more cut of meat I 
have selected to illustrate my point: 
prime ribs of beef. While on the sub- 
ject let me say that all roasts should 
be cut across the grain. Whether to 
cut the'roast in thick or thin slices is a 
matter of personal choice, but whether 
thick or thin, the slices should be uni- 
form and attractive looking. 

The prime ribs of beef should rest 
flat upon the platter with the ribs 
farthest from you and with the pro- 
truding ends toward your left. In- 
sert the fork next to the ribs with the 
point of the tines turned away from 
the meat. Slice across the grain until 
the knife encounters the bone, then 
free the meat from the ribs by draw- 
ing the point of the knife along the 
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bone, and lift the slice with the flat of 
the knife so that it will be served un-. 
broken. 

When the roast is thick enough to 
stand firmly on its side with the ends 
of the ribs and the backbone resting 
upon the platter, some find it easier 
to carve it that way. If the roast is 
stood on its side, you carve down- 
ward instead of across. The result is 
the same in either case. Begin at the 
thick end and carve toward the center 
and bone, working always toward the 
thin end. With these rules in mind, 
anyone with a little practice should be 
able to carve prime ribs of beef suc- 
cessfully. 

If you are going to have a fat brown 
goose this season here is the way to 
carve it. 

Place the goose with the neck to the 
left. Fix the bird firmly with a fork 
thrust deeply into the breast. Carve 












ROAST LEG 
OF LAMB 


Place roast with 
small end to right. 
Insert fork at left 
side of roast and 
twist the meat so 
that it rests on 
narrow side. Cut 
down toward the 
bone, working from 
small end. Insert 
knife at first slice 
and cut along bone 
from right to left. 

















off the wing using a nine-inch carving 
knife. Start in half way down from 
the breast bone and cut thin slices 
downward at a slight angle. Continue 
until the breast meat is entirely cut 
away. Next begin at a point above 
the leg and cut downward taking 
slices from above and from back of 
the leg. By following this system 
most of the meat will be carved away 
from the leg. Serve as usual. 
Obviously, in a short article I can- 
not begin to tell you how to carve all 
the various cutsof meat that frequently 
grace the great American table. I 
have only treated the subject broadly 
in the hope that those of you who are 
poor carvers will realize that though 
carving is an art, it may easily be 
learned and executed with skill after 
practice and a study of fundamentals. 
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OST of us are too busy to 
worry particularly over the 
diseases which the goldfish 
in the lily pool may con- 
tract. If, however, the fish are covered 
with white scum or seem a little off 
color, place them ina mild salt solution 
in lukewarm water for a day or so. 


Fk 

Many California gardeners are con- 
frcnted with the problem of heavy 
clay soil. A well-known nurseryman 
of this section tells us never to work 
clay soil when it is wet. It is of best 
consistency when it will crumble 
if squeezed in the hand. By sowing 
cover crops and working in a quantity 
of sand, a small amount of ashes and 
humus, clay soil can be improved. 
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Many trees are shipped from the 
nursery with a burlap covering around 
the ball of earth at the roots. The 
burlap is not removed in planting for 
it will rot in the course of time. After 
the tree has been set in the ground, 
cut the top string and fold back the 
corners of the burlap throwing in 
more soil around the ball of earth. 
When irrigating, be sure to have the 
moisture entirely penetrate this ball 
of earth. 


One of our Oregon readers says, 
“Why didn’t you in your Tips for 
Tenderfeet tell me to beware of mak- 
ing such an extensive garden that I’d 
spend all my time working in it, leav- 
ing not a breathing spell for the enjoy- 
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Bird Bath 
Safe 
from Cats 


Any handy man can 
make this Garden 
Gadget 


ment of the glory I had produced? 
To be sure I’ve learned my lesson, but 
wouldn’t it be ‘Sunsetty’ to warn 
others who are laying out the very 
first garden after years of hungering 
for it? The catalogues are so alluring 
that the tenderfoot needs a stop sign.” 


+ 

A California friend says, “Acorns 
for Christmas tree decorations should 
be collected in autumn. Gather as 
large acorns as possible and select 
those that have stems attached to the 
cups. When dry, paint with gold, 
silver, or bronze paint. Fasten pieces 
of thread or wire to stem and hang on 
the Christmas tree.” 


tk k & 

An Oregon subscriber has decorated 
her bird baths by making impressions 
of leaves of ferns, the print of the 
baby’s hand, and one or two flowers 
in the cement while damp. Just an- 
other concrete example of what the 
ingenious man or woman can do to 
add interest to the garden. 


When planting vines which will 
train around windows, select those 
varieties with delicate foliage and 
preferably those which shed their 
leaves in winter. Houses need all the 
light possible. 


t - & 

Wm. Trimble of Mesa, Arizona, 
says, ‘It is not an easy matter to have 
a good lawn in a hot, dry locality. I 
have found that it is well to mow Ber- 
muda grass (of which most of our 
lawns are made) very close the 











See page 67 for direct*ons 
for making this bird bath 


Keep the new lawn moist. 
For the first two weeks after 
the new lawn is made, the 
ground must not dry out even 
for a few hours. Water it twice 
or three times every day with a 
fine spray. You will find that 
this treatment will be benefi- 
cial to your lawn, and your 
efforts will be richly rewarded. 














last of September. I then go over 
the lawn with a specially built 
rake with flat steel teeth and 
sharp cutting edge, thinning the 
Bermuda and making sort of a 
seed bed for Australian Rye 
(which is now grown in Oregon). 
I sow this seed thickly and then 
go over it with a sprinkler forc- 
ing it into the surface of the soil. 
I then coat lightly with soil, 
apply fertilizer, keep it wet ten 
days, and there is a fine lawn— 
finer than bluegrass, to my way 
of thinking. If it is kept well 
mowed all winter, it does not 
seem to affect the Bermuda. In 
fact the fertilizer is beneficial.” 
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ORNS ds POPES SOIREE 


onder ful 
tarcissus Bi 
of Lynden 


Northwestern Washington, 
made famous by skilled Hol- 
land bulb growers, still has 
ah rey its problems of soil and cli- 
jb POP aTe eae? ‘ mate. The Lynden, Wash- 
ington, farm of Segers 
Brothers, Inc., noted Hol- 
land bulb company, is an 





Narcissus Golden Spur in 
bloom on Segers Brothers’ 
farm at Lynden, Wash- 
ington. 

















Sta ty 













A Narcissus Golden Spur bulb typical 





A field of Narcissus 





° of this year’s crop on Se; Brothers’ 
King Alfred in bloom outstanding example. farm at Lynden. Note he cam Sale 


growing from the mother bulb. 






































Three years ago, their farm was a failure. This year the Narcissus Golden 
Spur bulbs grown on this farm were the largest in the United States. 


From 21,000 mother bulbs planted, 165,000 bulbs were produced! Many 
returned much more than the usual number of new bulbs. Notice the 
photograph above. 


Yet, three years ago, its soil was impoverished, 
its production poor. Its success now is the 
record of Harry Van Waveren, Field Mana- 
ger, Segers Brothers, Inc., who is in charge of 
the Lynden farm. The secret of the farm’s 
splendid productivity is fertilization. 






A field of Iris 
Wedgenood at Lynden 


Lilly’s Morcrop is used exclusively. Morcrop 
not only grew the great Narcissus bulbs on the 
Lynden farm this year, but saved them from 
destruction. Frosts threatened during the grow- 
| ing season. The Narcissus bulbs, growing in 

soil fertilized by Morcrop, withstood the 
) danger and grew to a robust maturity. Fortified 
| with the rich plant food which Morcrop gives 
to the soil, they were strong and healthy when 
vitality was most needed—during the growing 
period. 


If Morcrop can bring results in spite of such 
obstacles, it will produce in your garden or 
lawn. Get the Morcrop formula that is best 
suited to your soil. Ask your dealer for advice, 
or send in coupon below for Book on “Mor: 
crop and Its Uses,” and one regular 15 cent 
package of Morcrop tablets, free. 


THE CHAS. H. LILLY CO., Seattle, Wash. 


Ptease send me the Morcrop Book and free package of Morcrop 
tablets, and ask your nearest distributor to send my copy of 


The use of Morcrop is a part of Mr. Van Wa- Harry Van Waveren, Field Man- his 1930 Flower, Vegetable and Field Seed Album, illustrated 
veren’s skillful management of the Lynden ; 
farm. T cant praise Morcrop enough,” he ‘iss the dace alae 
said. “It is the right soil food. It saved our crop 44. butb farm of this well-known 
last year, giving both protection and increased grottand firm has achieved fame, "™ : $$$ 
yields. Without Morcrop, I believe this farm ,pough it was @ liability before he 
would fail to produce. took charge. Address Famer renee eR ee 


with rotogravure pictures. 
ager, Segers Brothers, Inc. Under , 8 = 

















cAn Ensemble Breakfast for 


Sunday Morning Entertaining 


N Sunday morning par- 

ticularly one desires and 

deserves something more 

than mere food. Provi- 
dence may decree arbitrarily that 
breakfasts on Monday to Saturday 
mornings, inclusive, be hastily pre- 
pared and hurriedly eaten, but on _ 
Sunday morning everyone 1s privi- 
leged to be captain of his fate and his 
food. 

If one wishes to invite one’s soul on 
Sunday morning, there is no lure like 
festive food; if one wishes to invite a 
friend or two to share a leisurely 
Sunday morning breakfast, the stage 
is partially set, for is it not the tradi- 
tional and logical time for clean linen 
and spotless clothing? And a shuffling 
off of the mundane affairs of the six 
days preceding has been effected with 
the advent of Saturday night, leaving 
mind and body attuned to the best 
there is for each. One doesn’t have to 
strive for “atmosphere.” It is every- 
where present on Sunday morning. 

An ensemble breakfast—a 
one-piece -breakfast—and a 
delicious one can be achieved 
easily with the aid of electric 
appliances. A breakfast mi- 
nus the dozen and one trips to 
the kitchen is no small boon 
to promise, but it is possible. 
If one’s equipment includes 
an electric percolator and 
waffle iron, little else of hard- 
ware is necessary to provide 
sumptuously for the inner 
man, and here is the menu I 
want to recommend for a 
trial. Note that it provides 
the conventional fruit, bread- 
stuff, and egg, with a bit of 
bacon for flavor. 


Waffles Bacon Baked Apple 
Butter ° Syrup 
Coffee ° Cream Sugar 


I LIKE to prepare the ap- 
ples in :the morning, but 
there is no reason why they 
should not be baked the day 
before if that seems to fit 
more snugly into one’s scheme 
of work. They can, of course, 
be served cold, but I have a 
feeling that the hot waffles 
are particularly. friendly to 
the freshly baked or reheated 
apples. Besides, the hot plates 
which the wafflesdemand also 
suit the apples best when both 
are of similar temperature. 
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Carrie Castle Dozier 


CHAIRMAN OP THE DEPARTMENT OP 
HOME ECONOMICS, MILLS COLLEGE 


Hot or cold, however, they should 
not be served as a separate course. I 
must insist not only that they be 
served with the waffles, but even on 
the same plate, and I’ve found most 
people prefer them baked with very 
little sugar. Their tartness accent- 
uates to the full the smoky and 
slightly salty taste of the bacon, and 
tempers the cloying sweetness of the 
syrup. 

Wash the apples; cut them in half 
crosswise, and remove the cores, even 
unto the last traces. Arrange the 
halves in a baking dish; add the sugar 
desired, and about half a cupful of 
water; place in a hot oven and bake, 
covered, until the apples are tender 





Painted Monterey furniture in a sunny breakfast- 
room sets the stage for informal good cheer 
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but not too soft. If it seems that 

too much water is going to be left 

on the apples the cover of the bak- 

ing dish may be removed during 

the latter part of the baking per- 

iod. The amount of water the 

apples will absorb will depend 

upon the kind one bakes. There 
should be little or no syrup around 
the fruit when ready to be eaten; yet 
they should not be at all dry. 

Do not add any spice, flavoring, 
nuts, or raisins for this particular 
occasion, for it is the fresh apple fra- 
grance and flavor which best supple- 
ment the characteristic savor of the 
bacon. 


I FREQUENTLY like to indulge in 
the luxury of melted butter for 
this breakfast. I say luxury because 
it does take more butter, and if one 
wishes to be economical of either 
money or calories or both, butter 
balls are a better form in which to 
serve this fuel rich food. If one is 
counting the calories with an 
anxious mind—and it should 
be emphasized that the break- 
fast as a whole is rather a rich 
" one—a better way is to make 
‘) butter balls or rolls with a 
_ set of butter paddles. They 
can be purchased at the no- 
tion counter in any store 
carrying small kitchen equip- 
ment. The process of fash- 
ioning balls or rolls with the 
paddles is one easily learned, 
(be sure first to soak them in 
ice water to which a handful 
of salt has been added), and 
these attractive small por- 
| tions on individual bread and 
butter plates rather discour- 
age the extravagant use of 
| butter which is encouraged 
by the generous bowl or 
pitcher of melted butter. 
Another dietetic detour 
around the excess calorie hill 
may be accomplished by 
limiting to two one’s Sunday 
meals. A late breakfast and 
an evening dinner will satisfy 
| most persons on Sunday. I 
| have heard of such late 
breakfasts designed to suffice 
for the first and second meals 
of the day referred to by en- 
thusiastic advocates of the 
scheme as “brunches”—that 
is to say, a combination 
late (Continued on page 65 
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WVERY LIBERAL TERMS] 


The Monarch Practical Payment Plan has now been placed at the Va = 
disposal of ALL Monarch dealers. It is most liberal in its terms and = 
may be varied to fit your needs. Please do not feel any hesitancy 3 

in asking details of your dealer. But, if you prefer, write us direct. 





Se 


ooking becomes a real pleasure 


WITH THE MONARCH ELECTRIC 





The very appearance of the Monarch adds to 
the pleasure of cooking. It is yours to select 
from in White, Nile-Green and Sunshine- 
Yellow enamel. 


The Monarch gives the best possible cooking re- 
sults with the least effort. The “Speed-Oven” and 
the “Speed-Units” of the cooking top are exclu- 
sive Monarch features, bringing marked economy 
both in time and current. The automatic oven 
temperature control guarantees exactly the heat 
required ... and with the addition of the time- 
control, your meal will be cooked according to 


G. A. LIESER, 1218 17th Ave., No., Seattle, Wash. 
E. G. LUDWICK, 669 Fremont St., Portland, Ore. 
GLENN L. BROWN, 730 E. 21st St., Oakland, Calif. 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE COMPANY, BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 
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orders without the slightest thought or attention 
on your part. All in all, electricity plus the 
Monarch range has made cooking the simplest 
and pleasantest of your household activities. 


Call on your dealer and look over the wide assort- 
ment of styles and sizes he offers for your selec- 
tion. If you sometimes need heat in the kitchen, 
the models with built-in kitchen heater, one of 
which is shown above, will be just what you 
want. May we send you a booklet, illustrating 
all models in true colors? Just ask for booklet 
No. 11. Write to the nearest address below. 








Aids 


Fine canvas to 
cover the molding 
board, and a 
stockinet slip for 
the rolling pin 
make easier the 
handling and 
rolling of piecrust 


RE pies so much 
more difficult to 
make than 

_ cakes? This is a 
question we ask ourselves 
when we overhear home- 
makers remark that they seldom 
make a pie, or when a husband 
complains that he must use per- 
suasion to promote a pie for his 
dinner now and then. 

Few desserts are simpler to mix 
and bake than pastry, once the 
knack is mastered. Upon assem- 
bling ingredients and utensils, one sees that a limited 
number of each is needed. Recipes will vary slightly; it 
pays to follow one that is known to be good and follow it 
with the utmost accuracy. First of all, choose the best 
ingredients for pie-making and have them thoroughly 
chilled before mixing. 
_ In pastry-making, as well as in cake-making, the flour 
is sifted before measuring and is never to be shaken down 
in the cup. Too much flour, even though it is but a small 
amount too much, will make the crust dry and tough 
because it destroys the correct proportion between 
shortening and flour. For a two-crust pie of ordinary size, 
or for two single 
crusts, the standard 
proportions call for 
1% cupfuls of flour, 
¥% cupful of short- 
ening, and abovt 
1g cupful of water. 
For measuring 
shortening and li- 
guid in such pro- 
portions, we find 
the graduated set 
of measuring cups 
helpful as they are 
accurate and easily 
cleaned after using. 

The sturdy wires 
of the pastry flaker 
shown in the photo- 
graph at the right 
make possible the 
blending of flour 
and shortening with 
surprising speed. 
This device is con- 
venient also for 
creaming butter 
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By Elner Martin 


San Francisco Home Economist, 
Who Every Month Presents New 
Ideas Picked Up in the Shops 








fo Pastry- Making 


The Royal Roch- 
ester pie plate has 
a silver standard 
for table service. 
Below, the meas- 
uring cups are to 
be leveled off 


Photographs by 
Ralph Young Studios 


and sugar in cake-mak- 
ing. 

By the way, mixing 
dry ingredients and shor- 
tening for several pies at 
one time will be found 
time-saving, if your family is fond 
of pie; the extra supply may be 
stored in a jar in the refrigerator 
until ready cS use. 

When mixing the water with the 
dry ingredients, add just a few 
drops at a time to prevent a sur- 
plus, which in turn would demand 
a surplus of flour and thus result in a shell that might be 
so much cardboard. 

Another rule in pastry-making is to use chilled ingred- 
ients and keep them cool while mixing. If the shortening 
is firm, the pastry can be handled and rolled with little 
difficulty. Speaking of rolling pastry, have you ever used 
a square of fine canvas in place of a molding board? You 
will find with a canvas surface on the table and with a 
stockinet cover for the rolling pin, both slightly floured 
as usual, the pastry will not stick. Gradually flour 
works itself into the weave of the fabric, and by folding 
up the material after using and keeping in a clean, cool 
place while not in 
use, it will only at 
very rare intervals 
require laundering. 
The smallest size 
infants’ cotton 
stockings may be 
bought, the feet cut 
off, and the loose 
ends secured with 
string or rubber 
bands as shown in 
the photograph 
above. Wash the 
material, of course, 
before using it. 


Mary Ann gradu- 
ated measuring 
cups and juice- 
saving pie pan, a 
Sift - Chine flour 
sifter, and a 
Dainty Pie Crust 
Flaker, all help to 
promote more 
and better pies 
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L YOU own a Majestic Grideliere, you can 


enjoy the vogue of Waffle Parties; you can make your 
breakfast Griddle Cakes on it as well; have Toasted 


Sandwiches or French Toast for tea. All this and more 


is yours on this remarkable appliance. The secret is 


its removable, reversible grids—smooth on one side 
for Griddle Cakes, indented on the other side for 
Waffles. On sale at all good Electric Shops, Depart- 


ment Stores, Hardware Stores and Jewelers. 


Send us your name and address for the packet of 
Tempting Recipes for your recipe cabinet. + Majestic 
Eleétric Appliance Co., 588 Folsom St., San Francisco. 


Try This on Your Grideliere: 


Recipe approved by Ella M. Lehr, Domestic Science Authority 


Majestic Griddle Cakes: Sift together 2 
cups sifted flour, 4 teaspoons baking pow- 
der, 4 teaspoon salt, 2 tablespoons sugar. 
Beat well 1 egg. 

Add1% cups milk to dryingredients along 
with 2 tablespoons melted shortening. 
Drop by spoonfuls on each of the Griddle 
Cake grids,which are hot enough if piece 
of white paper becomes golden brown in 


Y4 minute when inserted between grids. 


When top of each cake is puffed up and 
full of bubbles, turn and brown on other 
side. Never let cakesstand piled up, as the 
steam makes them soggy. Turning more 
than once toughens them. Griddle Cakes 
should cook in two minutes. 


Two tablespoons of maple syrup may be 
added to the batter, instead of the sugar. 


MAJESTIC Grideliere 


Combination Griddle Cake and Waffle Iron 







Have You 
Ever Seen 
This Done? 










Griddle Cakes and 
Waffles on ONE 
Handy Appliance! 



















The Grideliere is a compact, handsome appliance. 
It is beautiful for use on the tea or bridge table. 





Use the smooth side of the grids for making Grid- 
dle Cakes, French Toast and Toasted Sandwiches. 





Slip out grids and reverse to indented surfaces for 
evenly-browned waffles—both sides cook at once. 













































This month, a_ special 
prize of $5 is offered for 
the best recipe featuring 
any kind of western-grown 
nuts. The contest closes 
November 15th, and the 
prize-winning recipes will 
appear in the January is- 
sue. Address the Kitchen 
Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, 
1045 Sansome St., San 
Francisco. 
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These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Chocolate Rolled Toasties 


4 cupful of powdered sugar 
1 emmmaulel ot lemon juice 
Y cupful of nuts, chopped fine 

1 sandwich loaf of bread 

Cream the butter in a bowl, using a wooden spoon; add the other 
ingredients gradually and cream thoroughly together. 

Cut the crusts from all sides of a fresh sandwich loaf, and spread a 
layer of the chocolate mixture on one side of the loaf—not the end. With 
a sharp bread knife, cut off one thin slice lengthwise; lay it on the bread- 
board, filling side up, and cut it crosswise into squares. Roll up each 
square, filling inside, and hold together with two toothpicks or skewers. 
Repeat this procedure until the desired number of rolls have been made. 
Place the rolls in a shallow pan and toast in a quick oven or under the 
broiler. Remove the skewers and serve hot, with tea or coffee for after- 
noon refreshments.—Mrs. B. R. R., Berkeley, California. 


Y4 cupful of butter 
Y4 cupful of ground chocolate 
1% teaspoonful of salt 


Mock Chicken with Vegetables 


Trim and dip a 34-inch thick slice of veal round in beaten egg, then in 
crushed corn flakes. Brown nicely on both sides in a heavy skillet contain- 
ing a good quantity of hot fat. Season the meat on both sides. Place a 
mound of dressing (made with bread crumbs, chopped onion, salt, pepper, 
sage, and just enough water to moisten a!) in the center of the round while 
it is still in the skillet. Fold the edges over to the center and fasten with 
skewers. Add a little water, cover tightly, and bake half an hour in a 
moderate oven (375 degrees) before putting in half a dozen whole peeled 
onions and an equal number of potatoes, peeled and quartered. Add 
water from time to time as necessary and bake 1% hours longer in a slow 
oven (250 degrees). This makes a complete meal for from 4 to 6 persons, 
depending upon the size of the veal round and the appetites of the diners. 
It is considered just as delicious as chicken by our family.—Mrs. B. W. G., 
Amarillo, Texas. 


Spinach Espanola 
¥ cupful of grated cheese 
1 egg, beaten 
2 cupfuls of cooked spinach 
3 slices of bacon 


1 cupful of rice, uncooked 

2 cupfuls of water 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

3 tablespoonfuls of catsup 

2 buttons of garlic 

Cook the rice in the salted water until tender. Take from the stove and 

add the catsup, the garlic sliced very thin, the cheese and the beaten egg. 
Put the cooked spinach, well seasoned, in the bottom of an oiled casserole, 
arrange the rice mixture over it, place the strips of bacon over the top, and 
bake in a moderate oven (375 degrees) about 25 minutes. Serve very hot. 
Excellent with steak or chops, salad and perhaps a fruit dessert for a 
hearty meal. Serves 6.—Mrs. C. G., Long Beach, California. 


Sour Cream Cake 


1 teaspoonful of soda 
V4 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
14 teaspoonful of nutmeg 

1) cupfuls of flour Y4 teaspoonful of cloves 

14 teaspoonful of salt 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

Beat the eggs, then add the sugar and the sour cream, and beat until 

smooth. Add the dry ingredients which have been sifted together, and the 
vanilla, beating until ingredients are well mixed. If a dark cake is desired, 
44 cupful of ground chocolate may be sifted with the flour. Bake in either 
loaf or layers, at 375 degrees, allowing 20 minutes for layers and 45 
minutes for a loaf. A cupful of chopped raisins may be added with the 
sifted dry ingredients—Mrs. C. T. H., Colton, Washington. 
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2 eggs 
1 cupful of sugar 
1 cupful of sour cream 
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The prizewinning rectpes in the ripe oltve rectpe 
contest, which was announced in September, will 


be found on page O4 of this issue of the magazine 


Picnic Salmon 
6 eggs 
6 medium-sized lemons 
lg teaspoonful of pepper 1 medium-sized onion 
1 teaspoonful of ground ginger 1 tablespoonful of minced parsley 
Lay the slices of salmon in a heavy skillet, sprinkle with the salt, pepper 
and ginger, add enough cold water to cover, and simmer gently until the 
fish is tender. In the meantime beat the eggs until very light, add the juice 
of the lemons, and the parsley. Remove the salmon to a platter; then 
into the liquid in which the fish was cooked pour the lemon and egg mix- 
ture, stirring the sauce constantly until it thickens. Be careful not to 
overcook for fear of curdling. Pour the sauce over the fish, let cool, then 
put into the refrigerator to chill thoroughly. Serve very cold.—R. L. T., 
Portland, Oregon. 


3 slices of salmon, 1 inch thick 
1 teaspoonful of salt 


French Coffee Cake 
3 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

1 egg ¥% cupful of milk or water 
1% cupfuls of flour 3 tablespoonfuls of shortening 

Beat the sugar and egg together, add the flour and baking powder sifted 
together, and the liquid. Melt the shortening and add last. Beat well, pour 
into a shallow pan, and spread the top with melted butter, then sprinkle 
brown sugar, chopped nuts, and cinnamon over it, also a little milk or 
cream. Bake about 20 minutes in a moderate oven (375 degrees) and cut 
in squares to serve.-—Mrs. E. McD., Sacramento, California. 


¥ cupful of sugar 


Cornflake Macaroons 


24 cupful of cocoanut 

24 cupful of walnut meats, chopped 
14 teaspoonful of salt 

4 cupfuls of corn flakes 


2 egg whites 

1 cupful of granulated sugar 

2 tablespoonfuls of melted butter 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla or 14 tea- 

spoonful of maple flavoring 
Beat the egg whites until stiff and dry, then gradually beat in the sugar. 

Add the other ingredients in order given, and form into small clusters on 
an oiled baking sheet. Bake in a moderate oven (375 degrees) about 15 
minutes.—W. M., Olympia, Washington. 


Macaroni Combination Salad 
2 cupfuls of cooked elbow or shell 14 cupful of celery, diced 
macaroni 1 small green pepper, cut fine 

2 cupfuls of cooked butterbeans 1 small onion, minced (if desired) 

1 medium-sized can of tuna fish Mayonnaise 

1 large cucumber, diced 

Mix all lightly together with sufficient mayonnaise to moisten, and 

serve on crisp lettuce leaves with dainty salted wafers or thin bread-and- 
butter sandwiches. The salad is a meal in itself, and is especially fine for 
a party luncheon dish.—Mrs. M. P., Alhambra, California. 


Clam Bisque 
3 tablespoonfuls of butter 
5 tablespoonfuls of flour 


2 dozen clams 

Liquor from the clams 

14 cupful of diced celery 1 teaspoonful of salt 

2 tablespoonfuls of chopped parsley Yq teaspoonful of pepper 

1 cupful of evaporated milk and 1 cupful of water, mixed 

Pick over the clams and chop them very fine. Strain the liquor through 
cheesecloth and add enough water to make 2 cupfuls. Cook the clams, 
celery, parsley and liquor together for 10 minutes, then press through a 
sieve and set aside where it will keep hot. Melt the butter in a good-sized 
saucepan, add the flour, salt and pepper, and mix to a smooth paste, then 
add the milk and bring to boiling, stirring constantly. When smooth and 
thick add the hot clam liquid, and serve immediately. We like to accom- 
pany it with toasted strips of raisin bread. The recipe serves 6 persons.— 
M. B. B., Santa Cruz, California. 
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Will you share your 
favorite best recipes of all 
kinds with the other readers 
of Sunset, through the 
Kitchen Cabinet? This re- 
cipe exchange is a regular 
department, and $1 is paid 
for every recipe published. 
Address the Kitchen Cabi- 
net, Sunset Magazine, 1045 
Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco. 
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VERY cook has her special 
secrets, and caterers always 
have a fewon the side that they 
guard closer than the family 
jewels. Usually the trick is exceed- 
ingly simple once you find out the par- 
ticular little knack that is necessary. 
Take, for instance, the delicious 
tiny cheese puffs that we find on the 
silver trays of hostesses famous for 
their appetizers. These would seem 
very easy to make. The recipe sounds 
simple enough—one package (about 
four ounces) of pimento cream cheese 
toa lisioaanid of butter. Melt the 
butter, mix in the cheese, and then 
fold in gently 1 egg white, beaten stiff. 
Season with salt and paprika and 
spread on tiny rounds of bread which 
have been toasted or fried in butter on 
one side; spread this mixture on the 
untoasted side. Now here is the se- 
cret: in spreading the cheese mixture, 
use a silver teaspoon and heap the 
soft mixture in a spoon to pile it on. 
If the cheese does not stand up nice 
and high, it will not puff up correctly 
when you put the appetizers into the 
oven to brown quickly (at 375 de- 
grees) before serving. Of course they 
must be eaten while piping hot. 


+t 
Another cooking secret that I 
cherish is the recipe for souffle 
crackers. Here is a way to make 


You Will Like to Try These 


HousEKEEPING HUNCHES 


Contributed by 


Sunset Readers 


makes them economical besides de- 
licious. Soak the prunes overnight in 
water an inch higher than the prunes, 
and in the morning boil until the 
prunes are fairly tender. Then put 
them into a closed baking dish, cover 
with the water they have been cooked 
in, and bake in a medium oven (350 
degrees) for 40 minutes. The prunes 
puff up to twice their size and are 
truly delicious. 
t & + 

A very pretty way to serve biscuits 
for a luncheon or bridge party is to 
cut them in very tiny rounds (I use an 
empty paprika tin, just about an inch 
in diameter with a hole punched in 
the bottom), and then fit three bis- 
cuits together in each muffin tin. They 
turn out like three-leaf clovers, and 
break apart very nicely when served. 


There are many little jobs in the 
kitchen that are very hard on the 
hands. A very convenient protection 
for the hands is a pair of rubber 





dusted both inside and out, to absorb 
any moisture. Do not fold them and 
tuck them into a drawer. It is best to 
hang them where the air can circu- 
late round them, thus preventing their 
sticking and tearing. 


tr & & 

Did you ever try broiled boiled po- 
tatoes? They are truly delicious, and 
most easy to prepare. Boil the po- 
tatoes in their jackets, after scrubbing 
them with the vegetable brush. When 
they are tender, cut them in thick 
slices, brush with fat, and brown them 
under the broiler. Season them to 
taste with salt and pepper, and serve, 
piping hot. Leftover boiled potatoes 
may be used in this manner. 


tk & & 

Here is a way to kill two birds with 
one stone: A funnel and a ball of 
twine are two very useful articles in 
the kitchen. Paint your funnel to 
harmonize with your kitchen color 
scheme and hang it in a convenient 
place. Then put a ball of twine in the 
funnel, with the loose end through the 
spout. When you want to use the 
twine, you will find it handy; and 
when you want to use the funnel, you 
have merely to take it from its hook 
and remove the ball of twine. 

+t kk -& 

Next time you have company for 

dinner, try using for your center 








common crackers taste as delicate 
and “different” as the most ex- 
pensive, imported brands. Use 
ordinary round package crackers 
(square crackers may be used, of 
course, but the round ones look a 
little nicer when finished). Lay 
as many crackers as you will need 
(allowing about three to a person 
for a soup or salad serving), in a 
flat pan of ice water and let them 
soak for exactly 8 minutes. Have 
your oven moderately hot (350 








Tell All Your Neighbors! 


Ht’ E you made a particularly in- 
teresting discovery lately that you 
enjoy telling your neighbors about? Why 
not pass it along to 175,000 western 
neighbors, through the pages of the New 
Sunset Magazine? One dollar is paid for 
every Housekeeping Hunch that is pub- 
lished. Address The Editors, Sunset Mag- 
azine, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco 


piece some goldfish in a low green 
glass bowl, or in a tall amber glass 
cylinder. A few twigs of vine and 
some colorful stones in the bowl 
will add to its attractiveness. 
Your friends will enjoy the fresh 
novelty of this table decoration, 
~and the children will love it. 
tk k & 

All of us are interested in occa- 
sional changes in the dishes that 
we serve frequently. Have you 
tried adding a little shredded co- 














degrees); carefully lay the soaked 
and swollen crackers on a large cooky 
sheet and put them into the hot oven 
to bake for 45 minutes. They will 
come out a light golden brown and 
flakily tender. 


I’ve always wondered why prunes 
served for breakfast in the dining-car 
taste so much better than those ordi- 
narily served at home. Now I know, 
thanks to a kind chef who carefully 
explained exactly how they are pre- 


gloves. Rubber gloves will give long 
service if they are properly cared for. 

The same glove should not always 
be worn on the same hand. Changing 
them about and turning them inside 
out will help to distribute the wear 
more evenly. Any little cuts and tears 
should be mended with adhesive tape 
as soon as they appear. Each time 
the gloves are used, dip them in a 
basin of lukewarm suds, rinse thor- 
oughly in water of the same tempera- 


pared ‘“‘on the road.” There is no ture, and pat them dry with a soft 
sugar used in their cooking, which cloth. Talcum powder should be 
[SUNSET MAGAZINE * NOVEMBER 





coanut and a bit of almond flavor- 
ing to rice pudding? The results are 
excellent. 
tr fF + 

Have you ever caught yourself 
blaming the dairy for a strong “‘card- 
board flavor” in the milk that you 
buy? I learned the other day that the 
trouble is due, not to improper han- 
dling, nor to the bottle-tops used, but 
to carelessness in letting it stand ex- 
posed to sunlight on the porch in the 
morning. To keep a st sweet 
flavor in the milk, it is wise always 
to keep it in a cool, darkened place. 
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EVEN “WHEN IT 
RAINS, IT POURS” 


Do you know why they’re called salt 
“shakers”? Because, until Morton’s Salt 
came to the rescue, it was necessary to 
agitate them violently in order to break 
up the salt which had caked and hardened 


therein. 


But now you merely tilt the “shaker” 
and out pours Morton’s Salt. Even rainy 
weather fails to halt it. That’s because it’s 
made with cube-shaped crystals which 
tumble off one another instead of sticking 
together like the flake crystals of old- 
fashioned salts! 


Remember, too, that when you use Mor- 
ton’s Iodized Salt you protect your chil- 
dren from simple goiter...and yourself 
from excess weight. It looks and —~ 
tastes just the same as ordinary ¥y~ 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
Chicago 
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OTHERS 
have their 
day and 
fathers 


have, too, albeit, 
poor fellows, that 
honored twenty- 
four-hour span comes 
in for little ballyhoo- 
ing. There is a 
Raisin Day, and we 
would not be at all 
surprised if someone 
told us that there 
was a Canned. Sar- 
dine Day. It seems 
quite fitting and 
proper, then, that the younger 
generation, being what it is, 
should have a children’s book 
week. And so they.have. Such a 
week gives us adults an excel- 
lent opportunity to look over the field 
of juvenile books in order that we 
may select a fitting item for junior or 
sister or nephew or niece or maybe for 
that little rascal of cousin Sue’s or 
the laundress’ girl. If, by chance, you 
happen to be one of those who think 
they are not interested in youngsters’ 
books any longer, just pick up a good 
one and watch yourself revert to type. 
If most of us confessed the truth 
about it, we would admit enjoying 
children’s books almost as much as do 
the children themselves. 

We are not going to tell you whether 
or not we believe in fairies, but this 
much we will confide—we like to read 
about them! Do you remember those 
lovely salamanders in Anatole 
France’s “Queen Pedauque’? The 
strange creatures in Cabell’s “Figures 
of Earth’? and “Jurgen”? Barrie’s 
“Peter Pan”? And now here is a fairy 
tale we started for the sake of the 
children and finished for our own. 
“CHILDREN OF THE CLoups’”’ (Nelson, 
$2.00) by Herschel Williams, has the 
charm of old folk lore tales cunningly 
blended in a modern setting. It is the 
story of an American boy who starts 
out to climb Matterhorn in the Swiss 
Alps. At the beginning of his trek he 
enters the hut of an old hermit 
wizard who has him transported 
to the kingdom of the clouds. 

Says the wizard, “A healthy 
imagination is the source of 
most of our happiness. 

Even a prince is only as rich or 
as poor as his own imagination.” 
Isn’tit the truth! The publishers 
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A Group of Children’s New 
Books That are Worth While 


Reviewed by 
A. Marshall Harbinson 


of “Children of the Clouds” write 
that it is just the type of magical 
story which a child of eight or ten 
years will enjoy. We go further and 
say it is the type children of all ages 
should enjoy. 

Have you ever gone into a toy de- 
partment to buy something for a 
youngster? We have. Last Christmas 
season we visited several in company 
with a literary gentleman whom the 
public has conceived as a man with a 
flowing white beard and a barbed 
tongue. The two of us had the time of 
our lives, and at the close of the day, 
discovered much to our surprise that 
we had not purchased so much as a 
jumping mouse for the children. We 
are telling you this further to support 
our thesis that things labeled for chil- 
dren are not necessarily outside the 
ken of their stern and serious elders. 


End piece in ‘‘Children of the 
Clouds’’ (Thomas Nelson & Sons) 
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An illustration 
in ‘John Martin’s 
Big Book’’ (Dodd, 
Mead &Company) 


Recently our 
work-day was almost 
ruined by the arrival 
of “John Martin’s 
Tuincs TO MaKe” 
book (Dodd, Mead, 
$1.50). It is a med- 
ley of stories, verses, 
puzzles, pictures, 
things to paint, and 
pictures to cut out. 
Inside the front flap 
is a red envelope 
containing a pair of 
blunt scissors, a tube 
of paste and a brush. What fun! 
If you know of a shut-in child 
or one that persists in getting 
under foot on a rainy day, 
“Things to Make” is a trick 
book that will be greeted with 
exclamations of glee. The big idea 
of the book is expressed in this: little 
jingle appearing on the inside cover. 


When happy hands are busy, 
Our hearts will find a way 

To bring the merry sunshine 
Into the darkest day. 


By the same author as the immedi- 
ate above, and published by Dodd, 
Mead also, is “JoHn Martin’s Bic 
Book” ($2.50). This contains a collec- 
tion of short tales by various authors 
who know how tto please children, 
some verses, a few songs, game sug- 
gestions, and what-not. Mr. Martin’s 
belief seems to be that small children, 
in common with their elders, consider 
variety the spice of life. “The Big 
Book”’ presents that variety charm- 
ingly garnished. 

We are not a child psychologist or 
anything of the sort, but if the opinion 
of a layman is worth anything, we 
want to recommend “Timotuy’s 
Trave.s” (Coward-McCann, $2.50), 
by Daisy Numann. Miss Numann 
has here written an entertaining and 
instructive book. Timothy is an 
American boy traveling in Europe. 
He is an inquisitive and enthusi- 
astic young chap who gets more 
fun out of life than a flock of 
baby ducks in a mud pond. 
From Gibraltar he and _ his 
mother journey past the Bal- 
earic Isles to Nice, up through 
France and Switzerland into 
Germany and out the Nether- 
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lands. Timothy’s energy gives the 
book its tempo, and the various de- 
vices the author uses to bring out his 
questions and answers are clever. 
Facts are subtly introduced. For ex- 
ample on page 72 Timothy is talking 
about stamps: “‘ . . .only British 
ones with the head of King George. I 
got those here because it is a British 
boat. But Babo told me about a 
Spanish stamp which is very hard to 
get at home. It’s black and red witha 
picture of Cervantes on it. That’s 
what I’d like to go to Spain for.’ 

‘Cervantes? Do you mean the man 
who wrote about Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza?’ 

‘Yes, and Rozinante, his funny 
horse.’ 

‘You ought to have come to Gibral- 
tar one hundred and twenty-five years 
ago, Mr. Hansen said, ‘You would 
have found it Spanish, as the British 
had not captured it then. But if you 
had come in the Middle Ages, you 
would have found the Spanish fight- 
ing the Moors for the possession of the 
ers 

The child who reads “Timothy’s. 
Travels,” or has it read to him, is as- 
sured of having thrilling experiences, 
and when the book is finished, he will 
have absorbed unconsciously a deal of 
helpful information. We recommend 
it highly. 

Another travel book (from the 
viewpoint of two little girls) is 
“WHERE It Att Comes True” by 
Clara E. Laughlin (Houghton Mift- 
lin Co., $2.50). The author’s nieces, 
Betty and Mary Claire, furnish their 
aunt with the material used in this 
charming book. Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway are the places visited. 
We all cannot take our children 
traveling, and so it is in books of this 
sort that we may find the next best 
substitute. 

Miss Laughlin is the author of the 
estimable “So You’re Going”’ series of 
travel books, and in this volume for 
children about Scandinavia, she has 
again hit the mark. 

A travel book that is closer to 
home, and with a good dash of adven- 
ture thrown in, is “THE Mascot Goes 
Across” by Ernest Elwood Stanford 
(Century, $2.00). If there is living a 
boy who would not give his shirt to 


ITY A Coor 1pEA~ 


to remember that you get 
more illumination for your 
money from one high- 
wattage lamp than from 
equivalent wattage divided 
among several 
small lamps: 
that is, one 200 - watt 
lamp gives more light 
than four50-watt lamps 
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arry your fireplace 
upstairs .. 


Warm content 


and ruddy light follow the 
new FIRELIGHT HEATER 


IVE this new Firelight heater just one day in your 

home, and it will make friends with the whole 
family. Its warm, ruddy glow and cheery comfort make 
it a welcome companion in the living room. It lights the 
way upstairs to the youngsters’ bedroom and consoles 
them for having to go tobed early. It sits in the bathroom 
and warmly encourages the man of the house to take a 
cold shower. It coaxes Mother out of the covers into a 
warm room in the morning. 


Even the family pocket book approves of it. For, like 
all other Perfections, it is most economical to use. 


This new oil-burning heater has a transparent firebowl 
of durable Pyrex. It is finished in apple green enamel, 
golden-sand enamel, or in satin black. There are beauti- 
ful all-enamel models in snow-white, sea blue or brown. 
Other models in satin black. All have new features that 
make them easy to fill, to keep clean, to re-wick. Prices, 
$6.25 to $17.75. See them at any dealer’s. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY - Cleveland, Ohio 
Sold in Canada by General Steel Wares, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


PERFECTION 
Oil Burning Room Heaters 






Everything in Radio at 
Wholesale wi to 


A. 

All - Electric . 
Standard A. C. sets—: 
battery operated sets— 





tractive array 
of beautiful ¢ 
consoles — acces- [[: 
sories, parts, kits. @ 
Mostcomplete ff 
7 catalog in radio— 
196 pages of un- 
usual price values. 


Write for it today! 


ALLIED/ RADIO 
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CORPORATION 
716 W. LAKE ST. Pept. 52, CHICAGO 











100 GENUINE ENGRAVED 
CALLING CARDS 


in the newest styles mailed postpaid for $~} .50 
Check or Money Order. 


STEVENS ENGRAVING 
Suite 611, Jewelers Bldg., Los Angeles, California 
PUVUUVUVUVU VV VUUVUVUVUVVVUVUTS 


NEW 
BOOK CLUB 

















VERY month a new book delivered 

to your house on the day of publi- 
cation. To show you how fine they are 
we'll send you one book on approval to- 
gether with complete details of our plan. 
If you like it send us $5 and you receive 
a new Paper Book every month for a 
whole year. If you do not like the book 
return it to us and you will be under no 
obligation. This offer is open for a lim- 
ited time only so clip the coupon now. 


PAPER BOOKS, Charles Boni, Publisher, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 


! 

Please send me, free, a sample of the | 
Paper Book, and details of your plan. | 
Within 5 days after receiving the book P wali ! 
send you $5.00 for a charter subscription for | 
the Paper Books, or return the book. 


NT Tee ee ee : 
($5.50 in Canada, $6.00 abroad) toon 4 
Send check with coupon if you prefer. 1 
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makeatrip from Boston 
to San Francisco in an 
automobile along with 
three companions of his same age, we 
have never met him. That is what the 
four boys in this story do. And what a 
lark they have, not to mention what 
adventures. The book should prove 
genuinely pleasing to boys, and, we 
are sure, a blessing to their instructors 
in domestic geography. The boys 
comment as they go about the things 
and places they see, and by this means 
the author is able to present to his 
reader a neat collection of worthwhile 
facts. Their route lies over well 
known highways, and goes through 
country that most automobile tour- 
ists have seen or are planning to see 
“soon.” After a boy reads “The Mas- 
cot Goes Across” he will be a dandy 
adjunct to any cross-country auto- 
mobile tour. 

There are a certain number of 
books we should lead a child to, but 
we do not have to encourage hm to 
drink from the trough of the Dead- 
Eye Dicks. There is no getting 
around the fact that most young 
people like to read blood and thunder 
books. Vividly told stories that act as 
a wholesome stimulation to the 
imagination should, in our opinion, be 
encouraged by parents. “THE Rep 
Prior’s Lecacy” by Alfred H. Bill 
(Longmans, $2.00), is a book in point. 
We venture to say that the young 
man of the house will vote it “hot 
stuff.” Romantic adventure, mystery 
and action, thrills and perils are the 
chief ingredients in this story tale. 

To quote the publishers: “It was 
selected by the judges in Longmans’ 
juvenile prize contest for its pictures 
of Old New York; its description of 
the French Revolution; and its ro- 
mantic style, admirably combining 
color and drama.”’ It is a book that a 
red-blooded boy will read avidly, and 
for its kind, it is very well done 
indeed. 

Another exciting adventure story is 
“In Great Waters” by E. Keble 
Chatterton (Lippincott, $1.75). There 
is a salty tang of sea spume on every 
page of it. Thrills, fights with Chinese 
bandits, and sudden attacks, make 
Bob Crane’s life one that every boy 
will like to read about. 

The circus menagerie is a captivat- 
ing place, and Edwin P. Norwood’s 
story with that title is a captivating 
book. “THe Crrcus MENAGERIE” 
(Doubleday, Doran, $1.50) has at- 
mosphere. The reader can almost 
smell the sawdust as he follows John 
Forest during his visits to the camels, 
hyenas, elephants, giraffes and the 
rest of the animals that go to make up 
the animal personality in “the great- 
est show on earth.” The book pur- 
ports to be “‘true stories of interesting 
animals told to a boy.” We do not in 
the least care whether they are true or 
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We can, however, 
underwrite the publisher’s 
statement that the stories 

are interesting. John’s talks with the 
various men who tend the animals 
under the Big Top are worth over- 
hearing. These fellows know a lot 
about animals’ insides, outsides, char- 
acters, and dispositions. If you have 
ever visited with a circus man, you 
know that there is no better company 
anywhere. “The Circus Menagerie” 
deserves a place on our recommended 
list. 

Knopf has put out a crazy little 
book which, if you buy one for your 
tiny tot, you will have to read until 
you know it by heart—backwards. 
“THe Runaway Sarpine” ($2.00), 
by Emma L. Brock, is as nonsensical 
as it sounds, and, as such things have 
a way of being, perfectly delightful. 
We do not care for sardines, but 
Zacharie is quite the nicest one we 
have ever met, in or out of a can. He 
is an adventurous light-hearted little 
fellow, given to taking his tail in his 
mouth and “hooping” around in a 
little town in Brittany. You will 
probably curse this book before you 
have read it a thousand and one 
times, but the young ’uns will think it 


wonderful. 

Another idiotic little book is 
“Noisy Nora” by Hugh Lofting 
(Stokes, $1.25). This book concerns 
a willful little girl who insists on mak- 
ing a noise while eating. We foolishly 
opened it the other evening at home, 
and have had no peace since. It seems 
that there is something about the 
wall-eyed little Nora that fascinates a 
young man not quite three. The one 
feature about the tiny volume, as far 
as we are concerned, is that it is de- 
signed to be read by the very young. 
All we have to do now ‘is to teach the 
boy to read it for himself, and our 
troubles, as far as the book is con- 
cerned, will be over. 

“THREE Points or Honor” by 
Russell Gordon Carter (Little, Brown, 
$2.00), was awarded the four thou- 
sand dollar prize in the “‘Boy’s Life” — 
Little, Brown competition. We went 
into a huddle about it with a young 
man of ten and a half years old, for it 
seems to us that if we are going to 
keep our viewpoints fresh, we should 
go back to an original source now and 
then. Our collaborator, in reviewing 
this book, says that it is “keen.” 
Keen, we take it is, in the vocabulary 
of the younger generation, the top 
adjective descriptive of a thing’s or a 
person’s excellence. Our young friend 
considers “Three Points of Honor’’ a 
very good book for boys, and he likes 
best the part where Rodney saves an- 
other’s life at the risk of his own. The 
story is based on the principle of the 
scout oath and law, and tells of a 
fifteen - year - old lad’s determined 
struggle to achieve his self-set goal. 
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Extra Money 


for Your 
Club! 


Ave you a member 
of a garden club, a 
home economics club, 
a church society, a wo- 
men’s improvement 
club, or a parent- 
teacher association ? 


If so, you can easily 
help your organization 
earn many extra dol- 
lars to carry on its 
good work in your com- 
munity. 


The New Sunset offers 
you or your club liberal 
commissions and bo- 
nuses for sending in 
subscriptions. This 
plan carries a double 
advantage: every mem- 
ber profits by having 
this exclusively West- 
ern home and garden 
publication and the ef- 
fectiveness of the or- 
ganization is increased 
by the money earned. 


Write today for details, 
giving us name of club 
and number of mem- 
bers. 


Sunset Magazine 
1045 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Please send me information 
about your special commission 
and bonus offer for clubs and 
organizations. 


Chim maith DUORO se ic ks Sls sees hs ew 
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Early in life the boy finds himself 
without either parents or means to 
help him enter Annapolis. How he 
succeeds is the story and, as our col- 
laborator points out, it “‘teaches a 
good lesson.” 

Another book that children should 
enjoy (particularly little girls) is 
“Rac-House Tates” by Mae Foster 
Jay (Wilde, $1.50). The rag house is a 
tent and here in the open a little girl 
leads a happy life with native animals 
and birds for playmates. Her father 
is an engineer blazing trails through a 
wild country but the little girl with 
her furred and feathered friends is 
never lonesome. “So these are 
stories,’ writes the author, “of adven- 
ture, written to feed the hunger of a 
child for knowledge of wild life in wild 
places, and in the hope that he may 
feel as he reads, all the fragrance and 
color and lure of environment in 
which the material was gathered.” 
This book was written out of Mae 
Foster Jay’s personal experiences 
while out with her husband and 
daughter on an engineering job in the 
West. 

“Tue Waite Puppy Book,” by Cecil 
Aldin (Oxford University Press, $1.50). 
The diary of a little “Bow Wow” 
charmingly illustrated with quaint, 
humorous drawings is bound to prove 
delightful to tiny folk. 

“Rusty Pete,” by Nina Nicol (Mac- 
millan, $1.75). Illustrated by Doris 
Fogler. A true story of a cowpony on 
the Lazy A B Ranch. It will interest 
boys and girls of any age who like 
horses, but it is planned for reading by 
younger children of six to ten. 


Christmas Comes But 
Once a Year 


Do you know of some unfortunate 
youngster who would enjoy receiving 
a good book this Christmas—some 
little boy or girl who might not other- 
wise get one? If so, write and tell us 
about the child, giving his age, where 
he lives, reasons why you should like 
to see him made happy in this way. 

The Book Editor of Sunset will 
judge these letters, and to each of the 
writers of the ten best we will send an 
appropriate book, which may then be 
passed along to some book-hungry 
child in the West. Thank you! 


Editor’s Note—In Sunset’s bock 
files are catalogues from practically 
every big book concern in the coun- 
try publishing children’s books. If 
those of Sunset’s readers who care 
for further information on children’s 
books will write our book reviewer, he 
will be glad to assist them. If you 
are in doubt concerning the selection 
of a book for a little boy or girl, write 
us, and a list fitting the particular case 
you have in mind will be mailed you. 
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A Thousand 
of Stone 


but not one ounce of protection 


Tons 


VERY buttressed salient speaks of 

mighty strength .. . protection. But 
conquerers swarm through the broken 
gate — the one peat. point that 
renders the barriers of stone useless. 


In a grave vault there is one consideration 
that outweighs all others . . . protection 
from water. 


The Clark Vault has attained its nation- 
wide leadership by providing dependable 
protection. Built of special 12 gauge 
Armco Ingot Iron or Keystone Copper 
Steel, it is impervious to water. 


Designed like a diving bell, water cannot 
get into the Clark Vault. Each Clark 
carries a 50-year guaranty. 


Solid copper, 10 gauge in thickness, is 
used in making the beautiful Clark de 
luxe model. It is guaranteed perpetually. 


Clark Vaults can be obtained through 
better funeral directors everywhere, in 
the following models: Gray and White 
Lacquer Finish — Silver Tone and Copper 
Finish, Cadmium Plated by Udylite 
Process—De Luxe, 10 Gauge Solid Copper. 


Less than Clark complete protection is no 
protection at all 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warebouse Kansas City, Mo. 
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GRAVE VAULT 





This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying the 
vault instantly. Unless you see this mark, the 
vault is not a Clark. 












UTH is the 
girl who lives 
across the hall 
from our little 

apartment. The other 
evening on her way to 
the theater, she stop- 
ped in to show Helen 
and me her new fall 
outfit. In the five 
minutes she was there, 
we inspected with in- 
terest the new brown satin dress with 
its natural waist line and long skirt, 
the smart brown hat which rose ab- 
ruptly from her forehead, and the 
good-looking brown suede pumps 
which harmonized so completely with 
the ensemble. 

After she had gone, Helen was silent 
for a few moments and then she can- 
didly, but not cattily, remarked that 
so long as Ruth was spending a hun- 
dred dollars on her fall clothes, it was 
too bad she did not spend two dollars 
more and achieve a really smart effect. 

“First of all,” she explained, “if 
Ruth is to wear that type of hat, she 
should have a slightly different hair- 
cut. I was reading just the other day 
that very little, if any, hair should 
show around the face with such hats. 
Then, too, when brimless hats are 
worn, the eyebrows are very notice- 
able and should be kept carefully 
plucked and brushed. A new haircut 
and proper attention to her eyebrows 
would make all the difference in the 
world in Ruth’s costume. I figure she 
missed being perfectly stunning by 
just two dollars.” 


wiar a lot of girls and women 
(men, too, for that matter) do 
just that—miss being perfectly stun- 
ning because of some easily corrected 
errors in costume or grooming. 

I am thinking now of a woman who 
shopped for hours to get exactly the 
dress she wanted for a bridge lunch- 
eon. When she had finished shopping, 
she was too tired for a manicure, 
either at home or in the shop. As a 
result, she wore a very good-looking 
dress to the party, but her hands 
(most important at bridge) in- 
dicated that in all her search- 
ing she had taken no time to 
shop for beauty. This same 
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SHOPPING for BEAUTY 


By Jean Ashcroft, Good Looks Editor 


her lipstick and rouge 
should be of the shades 
best suited to bring 
out the beauty of the 
gown. She buys her 
clothes carefully, but 
she is stingy or care- 
less when it comes to 
buying beauty. 

Shop windows these 
bright autumn days, 
with their smart tweed 
transparent velvets, warm- 


suits, 
looking coats, simple dresses for office 
wear, perky house dresses, and aprons 


of bright-colored prints, are most 
alluring. In shopping, the wise woman 
will give much thought and study to 
what is correct this season and what 
will fit best into her chosen color 
scheme. She will include handker- 
chiefs, gloves, hose, and costume 
jewelry to complete her costume. And 
in her buying, she will not forget to 
shop for beauty. 

In shopping for beauty last week, I 
found a marvelous cleansing lotion, 
which, when applied with a bit of 
absorbent cotton, leaves the face 
clean, tingling, smooth, and all ready 
for the powder. I discovered a new 





“after-the-bath” preparation which I 
like very much—a clear liquid which, 
when rubbed over the body, stimu- 
lates, refreshes, and deodorizes. I 
found a toothbrush that looked exactly 
right; I mean to buy one the next time 
I am in the market for a brush. I 
saw also a new type of hand mirror 
which magnifies the face in such a 
manner as to make blackheads, super- 
fluous hairs and the like stand out; 
that purchase will be made one of 
these days. I even bought a pair of 
rubber gloves at the five-and-ten to 
protect my hands during dishwashing. 


NDERTHINGS, too, have a 
great deal to do with the smart 
general effect that one wishes to 
create. Emily, a young married 
friend of mine who is determined to 
show that she, too, can be a good- 
looking girl as well as a good house- 
keeper, told me the story of her latest 
venture in shopping for beauty. She 
had been setting aside money from 
her allowance for three months, she 
said, in order to buy everything she 

needed at one time. 
“First,” she confided, “I bought a 
step-in elastic girdle, having it fitted, 
of course. I find that girdle 
































woman demands an evening 
dress of just the right color, 
but it never occurs to her that 
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Nothing gives more 


the best encouragement to 
good posture that I have ever 
known. The fitter instructed 
me to put it on over my head 
and pull it down in the back, 
leaving it a bit higher in front 
so that it would pull in my 
diaphragm and abdomen. She 
told me, too, that a corset 
should always be worn next 
the skin for best results, as it 
is bound to slide out of place 
if worn over a silk vest or 
teddy. When I heard that, I 
immediately bought another 
girdle just like the first, so 
that I could wash out one 
when I washed my silk under- 
wear and stockings at night, 
and let it have all next day to 
dry. It is no trouble at all, 
using warm suds made with 
mild soap, rinsing well in 
water of the same tempera- 
ture, and drying in an airy 
place—not on the radiator, 
as the saleswoman told me 
one woman did, thereby 





| ol mag lg: spoiling the rubber beyond 
to beauty repair. (Continued on page 62 
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Colleen Moore Face | y owder 


White Flesh Brunette 


7T5c 


Other Colleen Moore 
Beauty A\ids A\re: 


i ip stick, Rouge, Compact, Beauty 
Cream, Astrin gent, I erfume, Toilet 
Water, Talcum, L iguid Nail Polish 
and Remover, Bath Crystals, 
Vanishing Cream, and 


Body Poweler. 
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plexion aid was created to make madame and 
mademoiselle more admirable—more attractive. 


It is soothing to the most delicate skin. 


Send 75¢ for the Powder, and 10¢ for packing to any 


drug store, A\gent for The Owl Drug Co. products. 


=o 


There’s an ‘Owl’ agent near you displaying 


this sign on his window. All stores of The 
Owl Drug Co.—NewYork, San Francisco, 
Chicago—stock the complete line of Colleen 
Moore beauty aids—The Toiletries of Youth. 
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, Complex-ion Appeal 




















STERLING traits of character 


‘ will engender a continuation 












of true admiration, but it often 


requires the masgic art of 





the beautician to first 


arrest that admiration. 


Colleen Moore Face 


Powder, a pure, caressing, 


seductively fragrant com= 











$10.00 fora Name 


Colleen Moore Beauty Aids to the value of $10.00 will be sent 
prepaid to the person submitting best name for above picture. 


Suggested name for picture 


My name and address 
Mail your suggested name to The Owl Drug Co, San Francisco 
Dept. 671. TB. Expiration date, November 30, 1929 
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Sickness... or 


health? 














gi Bit te tL a wit 


EspEctALLY must the 
toilet be kept clean 
to safeguard the 
health of the family. Sani-Flush 
makes it such an easy task—takes all 
the unpleasantness out of it—makes 
it the work of a moment. 


Just sprinkle Sani-Flush into the 
bowl, follow directions on the can, 
then flush. Stains, marks and incrus- 
tations, vanish! Foul odors are ban- 
ished, for Sani-Flush reaches the 
hidden, unhealthful trap. 

Sani-Flush is a precaution. It is 
harmless to plumbing too. Keep a 
can of it handy all the time. Use it 
frequently. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, 25c. In 
Canada, 35c. 


fog UE Pat Ort 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


THe Hycrenic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Also makers of Melo . . . a real water softener 


G 
Mercolized Wax 
Keeps Skin Young 


Remove all blemishes and discolorations by regularly using 
pure Mercolized Wax. Get an ounce, and use as directed. 
Fine, almostinvisible particles of aged skin peel off, until all 
defects, such as pimples, liver spots, tan, freckles and large 
pores have disappeared. Skin is beautifully clear, soft and 
ve'vety, and face looks years younger. Mercolized Wax 
brings out the hidden beauty. To quickly remove wrink- 

and other age lines, use this face lotion: 1 ounce pow- 


dered saxolite and 1 half pint witch hazel. At Drug Stores. 











TUNE IN! 


SUNSET ison the air 
every Tuesday morning | 
at 10:50. Tune in for an 
interesting program and to 
hear important announce- 
ments about the new 
SUNSET 


| 
| 
KPO San Francisco KGO Oakland | 


KFI_ Los Angeles 
KOMO Seattle 


KGW Portland 
KHQ Spokane 
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Shopping for Beauty 
(Continued from page 60) 


“TI bought three new sets of well- 
fitted underwear, selecting the kind 
that combine brassiere and knickers. 
They open up one side with snaps on 
the knickers and stout hooks and eyes 
above. These are of a rayon knitted- 
weave and require no ironing. 

“Thus equipped I was ready to buy 
a new street outfit. I figured I could 
let things for afternoon and evening 
wear go for a month or two, but that I 
did need to be well-dressed for street 
and afternoons. I decided to stick to 
browns and tans for the present, to 
play up to my hair, you see, and my 
hazel eyes as well, but I vowed I 
would not drift into an ugly mono- 
tone. I studied the best fashion maga- 
zines to find my type, bought accord- 
ingly—staying within my financial 
limits, too—and here I am! You will 
notice that I have gone all the way, 
and have bought the right type of 
shoes to go with my costume, and my 
gloves and purse and hat and stock- 
ings, and even my necklace, ‘belong,’ 
too.” 


[ts inspiring to buy a new hat or 
a pair of new shoes or even a crisp 
blue handkerchief, but nothing gives 
more of a thrill than shopping for 
beauty. Try it and see! Shop first in 
magazines and in advertisements for 
ideas, and then in the stores, buy all 
the real beauty you can get for your 
money. 


Our family is fond of the dessert 
known as “Chocolate Delight,” made 
by spreading whipped cream on choco- 
late cookies, (either home-made or 
commercially packed) and piling 
them up in stacks of 5 or 6 cookies for 
each serving. These are then put into 
the refrigerator to chill overnight. 
They are served on plates, masked 
with whipped cream. 

To “gild the lily,’ I sometimes 
sprinkle chopped nuts, raisins or 
dates, or shredded cocoanut between 
the layers. Occasionally I add a few 
drops of maple flavoring to the 
whipped cream. Sometimes I use 
orange butter icing instead of whipped 
cream between the cookies, and I 
have even experimented with an 
orange cream filling with excellent 
results. 


to lacquer the handles of tennis 
racquets—a different color for each 
member of the family. 
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eyes you 


envy 


Those eyes on the screen that 
you so enviously admire owe 
much of their beauty to Murine. 
Stars like it because it harm- 
lessly brightens their eyes and 
makes them look muchlarger. 
60c at drug and dep’t stores. 


poo 


EYES 











\ Beauties 
Have Used It 
for 40 Years! 


Allthis time KREMOLA Face Cream has been the most 

cherished beauty secret of thousands of women — 

its wonderful er to beautify and “‘youthify’’ 

The woman who is young and beautiful should haveit;and 
she who is past her 
prime must get its 


marvelous help in 
strengthe tissues, 
Makes the — theeke, 

vs . w! 
Skin Beautiful Bacecacvot the cure 





tive, purifying qualities Kremolais remarkably efi vein 
Eczema and other skin troubles. At your dealer’s, or sent 
postpaid by mail. Large package $1.25. Writeforfree book. 


Beauty Dr. C.H. Berry Co. 
FREE ook ?°2itictiow Avenue 





; F E SEND FOR YOUR 
SAMPLE NOW 


EST the goodness of KONDON’S for cold 
in head, sinus trouble, nasal catarrh, head- 
ache, dry nose, hacking cough, catarrhal 
deafness, hay fever, rose cold, throat trouble, 
sore,tired feet, chilblains,sore face from shaving, 
chapped hands and lips,burns, dusty automobil- 
ingandwork places. Drug Stores 30c and 


KONDONS 
CORNS 


















and tender toes—relieved 
in 1 minute by these thin, 
soothing, healing pads. Safe! 
At all drug, shoe and dept. stores, 35c. 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


The soothing, cooling touch that | 
brings comfort to the babe | 


oll 
Cuticura Talcum 
The newest of the Cuticura preparations. 
With a background of 50 years of depend- 
able quality and service. 
| 25c. Everywhere 


Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 
























































A Sweet Stomach! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
What a pity when youth and vitality | 
are set at naught by a disordered | 
stomach and bad breath! Don’t have | 
them at any age! Hearty eaters—hard | 
smokers—high livers—find Stuart’s Dys- | 
pepsia Tablets a boon and a blessing. | 
Why have a sour stomach, or risk a_ | 
bad breath? Chew a Stuart Tablet. | 
No soda, just a soothing combination | 
of Calcium Carbonate, (the modern: | 
anti-acid, more effective than soda) | 
Magnesium and the like. Result:- a | 
sweet stomach, improved digestion, no | 
pains, no discomfort. “4 Sweet Stom- | 
ach for twenty-five cents” 
MAKE THIS TEST! 
Purchase a 25c, handy pocket tin of | 
Stuart’s. Dyspepsia Tablets at your 
druggists’; (one tablet will neutralize 
2% times its weight of acid material 
in the stomach) use after meals and be 
convinced that it is not necessary to 
suffer the distresses of indigestion. 
At All Drug Stores: 25c and 60c 
The Quickest Relief for Gastric Disorder 


STUART’S 
DYSPEPSIA 
TABLETS 


The man who knows Oil uses | 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chro- 
nometer oil with the same exacting 
care. Only the best is gooc 
enough for fine guns, reels anc 
casting lines. As essential to thei 
well being as the oil in a watch. 
If unable to obtain Nyoil send to 
us direct 35c for handy cans. 
WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a century 
Dept. C.- NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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Take Baby [Stro!ling 
in the new, comfortable 
Perfection Folding 
Stroller No. 52, equi>- 
ped with washable duck 
top to protect him from 
the sun. Frame is mide 
of steel, ivory enamel- 
ed, with back, seat, and 
footrest of wood. Folds 
flat when not in use. 
Price $6.50 

Send for complete catalog 
of nursery specialties. 


Perfection Mfg. Co., 
2703 N. Leffingwell Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





} 












FOLDING \2 
STROLLER No.52 
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| or stained finish 
| bleaching, use a solution of oxalic 









NOVEMBER 
rom a book 


About Painting 
W 


OOD weather is, of course, es- 
sential to good exterior work. 


Any season of the year, how- | 


ever, when the weather is dry and 
when the thermometer registers above 
40 degrees Fahrenheit is satisfactory 


| for exterior painting. 


Painted or enameled wood in good 
condition requires no preparation 
other than cleaning and light sand- 
papering except for a natural finish, 
in which case the old coating must be 
removed. If the old paint or enamel 


| is glossy, sandpapering is advisable. 


For floors that are badly discolored, 


| bleaching is necessary if a varnished 


is desired. For 


crystals in hot water (as many crys- 


| tals as the water will dissolve easily). 


Apply with a scrubbing brush and 


| wash later with clear hot water. Wear 
| rubber gloves, as oxalic acid is poison- 


ous. 


A flat brush should not be worked 
along a narrow edge, nor should a 


| large brush be used for trim. It is 


wise to change to an old brush when 
necessary to poke into corners or to 
paint such surfaces as grille work or 


_ ornamental iron. 


Lacquer in good condition may be 


| refinished with lacquer, paint, or 
| enamel without any special prepara- 
| tion except cleaning and light sand- 


papering. A lacquered surface to be 
stained, however, must have the old 
coating removed with lacquer solvent. 


Under average conditions a gallon 


| of good paint will cover 300 square 
| feetor more. Inferior paint, of course, 
| covers much less. 


These are just six from the dozens 
of practical ideas found in “The 


| Guide Book of Painting and Varnish- 
| ing” put out by the Save the Surface 
| Campaign, New York. Send twenty- 
| five cents to Sunser Magazine, San 
| Francisco, and we will see that you 
/get a copy of this 70-page paint 
| manual. 
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Stile 
/lustrated 


Greatest Barbers 
Tell Why They Use 
Rubberset Brushes 


= management of the fa- 
mous New York Termi- 
nal Barber Shops, largest in 
the world, writes: “We use 
Albright Rubberset Shaving 
Brushes exclusively because, 
even with the punishment of 
30 shaves a day, they never 
wear out, never lose a hair, 
and our patrons often com- 
ment on their luxurious 
smoothness.” 


Finest imported badger, grip- 
ped everlastingly in hard rub- 
ber—supreme quality—that is 
the Albright-Rubberset. An ex- 
cellent brush as low as $1. For 
the ultra-fastidious, deluxe 
brushes range as high as $50. 
Be sure to look for the name 
Albright-Rubberset on brush 
—no others are GENUINE! 































-ALBRIGAT-— 


wacesy RUBBERSET comma 


NEWARK, NEW JERSI 
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TL. is a dishpan, but WHERE 
is the dirty ring around it? There 
isn’t any, because these dishes were 
washed in water softened with Melo. 
Melo makes hard water a wonderful 
cleaner, with or without soap. 

You see, hard water and soap form 
a scum. That scum collects dirt, Part 
of it stays on the dishes. A great deal 
of it collects on the dishpan. 

Two tablespoonfuls of Melo in the 
washtubs prevent the ring from form- 
ing there, too, and make the clothes 
white. Two tablespoonfuls of Melo in | 
the bathtub give a pleasant soft-water | 
bath. No tub to scrub, either. | 

Melo is only 10 cents a can (slightly | 
higher in far western states). Get it at | 
ycur grocer’s. 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. | 

ton, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Sani-Flush 


ae 
a + = 
PAA 
HARD WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 
Bog. Us S Pat. Off. r 
| 


WEVLO | 


WATER SOFTENED WITH MELO 
IS A REMARKABLE CLEANER | 





—— 
— 
Os 





10 cents 


The water in the United 
States is generally from 5 
to 25 times too hard. Melo 
will make the water in your 
city as soft as rain water. 








HOURS OF FREEDOM 
ADDED TO YOUR DAY 





ECONOMY ELECTRIC 
THERMOSTOVE 


Works from any light socket. 
No special wiring. — 
NO DIAL OR CLOCK 
Turns off current’ when food 


teaches boiling point and finishes 
cooking on stored heat. 





Write for nearest dealer’s name or 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


BURT FACTORIES 
153 13th St., Oakland, California 
Distributors Wanted 















One of themany recipes for 
Cakes, Entrees, Salads and 
Desserts, 

when prepared in 


MARY ANN 


Pat. No. 1388364 


Sold at Department and Hard- 
ware Stores. Write for recipes. 


EDWARD KATZINGER CO., Chicago, Il. 


possible only 


SHELL PANS| 
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The Prize 
Ripe Olive Recipes 


VERY month in SUNSET magazine you will 
find a contest on the use of some western fruit, 
vegetable or fish. In September we announced the 
ripe olive recipe contest and out of the hundreds of 
good recipes submitted we selected these five as the 
cont See The Kitchen Cabinet for this month’s 


contest announcement. 
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“More” 


1 large can of tomatoes 

1 small can of peas 

1 small can of pimentos 

1 small can of ripe olives 

14 pound of American cheese, grated 


1 pound of round steak 
14 pound of salt pork 
1 tablespoonful of butter 
1 small onion, minced 
11% cupfuls of spaghetti 
Have the meat man grind the round steak and pork together. Melt the 
butter in a large frying pan and in it lightly brown the minced onion. 
Add the meat and cook until done, stirring frequently. Meanwhile, cook 
the spaghetti in boiling, salted water. Drain thoroughly and add it to the 
meat. Add the tomatoes and peas, and half the pimentos and olives 
(both chopped fine) and half the grated cheese. Mix all ingredients lightly 
oa with a fork and put into a large oiled baking dish. Sprinkle the 
remaining cheese, olives and pimentos over the top, place the dish in a hot 
oven (400 degrees) and bake until the cheese is melted—about 20 minutes. 
This is an excellent beach supper dish. With a simple vegetable salad, 
hot rolls, a dessert of fruit, and hot coffee made over the glowing campfire, 
one has a complete and satisfying meal. The reason for the name of the 
dish is obvious when you have sampled it—NMrs. C. C. Tanner, Morro 


Bay, California. $5 prize. 
Oyster Canape 
Raw oysters Olives 
Toasted bread Capers 


Toast the required number of rounds of bread, sliced thin, then fry 
lightly in butter. Serve the oysters on it, very well chilled, dotted with 
mayonnaise dressing and garnished with olives and capers, chopped fine. 

-Mrs. B. O. Anderson, Portland, Oregon. $1 prize. 


Olives in Blankets 


Choose large ripe olives. Heat them in their juice, remove the stones 
and stuff the cavities with minced onion. Wrap each olive in a slice of 
bacon just long enough to lap over so that it may be secured with a 
toothpick. Place under the broiler until bacon is crisp, turning once 
during cooking. Place two or three together on rounds of toast garnished 
with tartar sauce, inserting a fresh toothpick in each to simplify eating, 
and serve as an appetizer or canape.—Mrs. P. C. Collins, Hollywood, 
California. $1 prize. 

Pacific Salad 
ly teaspoonful of curry powder 
1 cupful of California sardines 

2 cupfuls of cold boiled rice 1 cupful of ripe olives, pitted 

6 cupful of French dressing Shredded lettuce 

Cut off the tops of the peppers, remove seeds, and cut tops in jagged 
points to resemble tulips. Marinate the rice in the French dressing to 
which the curry powder has been added. Bone the sardines and break 
them in small pieces. Mix the rice, sardines and olives well together, 
adding 1 tablespoonful of chopped onion if desired. Pack lightly into the 
pepper shells, set on plates covered with shredded lettuce, and top with 
mayonnaise. kk Howard, Seattle, Washington. $1 prize. 


8 large sweet peppers, red and yellow 
if possible 


Sunday Night Sandwiches 


Spread rounds of graham bread (sliced not too thin) with pimento 
cheese, and in the center of each set a small pickled onion with long strips 
of ripe olives radiating from it like the petals of a daisy. These are open 

sandwiches, of course. Placed with others on a plate, they are always the 
first to disappear—Mrs. L. L. Lenger, Martinez, California. $1 prize. 
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Sunday Breakfast | ; 
(Continued from page 48) | 


| breakfast and lunch. A ten-thirty | 4 e e i de 
| “ »”* er | 6 

A. M. “brunch” is a weekly event in 
several families of my acquaintance, e 
and invitations to share these de- [ 
lectable conversational and gastro- | \\ 
nomic events are invariably received 
with acclaim. 


If you haven’t a favorite waffle h ad n d y 


recipe I can guarantee this one. But 
if you use your own, have a care that 


| it Is not too rich, or omit part.of the 
fat you are accustomed to use. The p dg Cc e 


reason will be obvious later. 
























2 cupfuls of sifted flour 
4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
¥ teaspoonful of salt Oo f 
| 11% cupfuls of milk from top of pint | Z 
bottle Z 
the 3 eggs | Z 
ton. Sift the flour once before measur- | 7 
00k ing, then add the baking powder and | bs 
the | salt and sift three times. Place in a | O O ; n 
Ives | mixing bowl and add the eggs un- | 
htly | beaten. Add the milk and beat with | Z 
_ a wooden spoon for two or three | Y Wi 
- minutes. Pour the batter into a ZY 
ites. bowl, or a pitcher with a good pouring | GZ j Ss d O mM 
lad, | lip. The latter is more convenient, | ZY 
fire, I believe. | Z Z 
the Cut ordinary lengths of bacon strips | ZB e ros ‘ 
iene ee ee re ee Z Z Write for the famous “Sweet Sixteen” 
in half and arrange on a small platter Vas Recipe Pack a ' ieee 
or serving plate. See that the sugar | ID: RENTS WeRIND: REA OF: SE 
bowl has been replenished, the coffee chocolate, prepared for you, in conve- 
cream is on the table, and the water | nient form. The packet is free. The slips 
glasses filled. : it contains are ready to go in your cook 
fry One member of the party should book or your recipe file—and oh, how 
‘ad, pour the coffee—be sure it is excel- eis ceili cad h ; 
ta lent coffee and that there is plenty of GOOR: Te: FeMEste: YOM: GEA WH: FM 
ine. + te eeeee il dees hein follow them! If you use Ghirardelli’s 
assumes responsibility for baking the | Ground Chocolate you can enjoy a new 
waffles, and serving the plates. This daintiness in chocolate dishes—a new variety in the 
person’s wishes should be consulted menu. Enjoy, too,a new convenience in your cooking— 
nes about the most convenient arrange- f, ‘ ey : 
> of auunh ak tie walle ie. ts bee or Ghirardelli’s takes the place of all old-fashioned 
ha pitcher and the plate of ee strips. | kinds of chocolate—one form for all uses—cakes, bever- 
nce If the table is small the waffle iron age, desserts, sauces, icings, puddings, candy-making. 
hed might stand on a small side table, or For the recipe packet, write to D. Ghirardelli Co., 
-_ on a tea wagon drawn up at the per- 910 North Point Street, San Francisco. For the choco- 
od, son’s left side. | lat «GC delly” t 
The waffle maker pours the requi- | ea ee Teen ne 
site amount of batter on the hot iron | PP 
and then before closing it drops two | SAY == GEAR:-AR-> DELLY 
or three pieces of bacon on the dough. | i 
The bacon will become a part of the | 
waffle as it cooks. When the waffle | 
zed is done, divided, and served, a por- | a cakes-- 
to tion of baked apple should be included | Covenmaee ° 
cak on each individual plate. ONE Lied 
- | mewmucwt | of chocolate, 
the = 
ith gris & SSD Tox, £ s 
~ : GHIRARDELLI'S 
to add a little e GROUND 
nto chopped dill CHO 
ips pickle to your next dish of COLATE 
an | hash. Tasty and different! 
the = — | 
ize. 
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The planting in 
this box not only 
blends but min- 
gles with the base 
planting. A box 
the entire length 
of the window 
would appear to 
better advantage 
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My dear Mrs. Hill: 

Are you tall and thin? short and 
plump? or a perfect 36? Not that it 
matters, of course, but we know you 
take these things into consideration 
when you plan your wardrobe. Isn’t 
that true? 

Now this tiny courtyard 20x20 
garden of yours is like a short plump 
woman, and just as the short, plump 
woman must wear simple straight line 
frocks and coats with hats that add 
height, so in your short plump garden 
must you use simple lines and add 
height and vistas wherever possible. 

How would you like to eras your 
garden costume by painting your 
picket fence a dull green and against 
it plant tall, graceful hollyhocks and 
other slim, straight plants and shrubs; 
taking care not to crowd them, for 
through the openings in your fence 
you will catch glimpses of trees and 
gardens beyond, thus enlarging your 
vision. Then in front of the fence, dig 
up the ground to make a neat flower 
border perhaps two feet in width. In 
that border you can set your roses, 
perennials, bulbs, or whatever you 
choose, taking care to keep in mind 
comparative heights and harmonious 
colors. 

On the side of your garden bounded 
by the house you may like to plant a 
tall Italian cypress or two and possi- 
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Dear Sunset Editors: 


Our San Francisco garden is just a 
little courtyard 20x20. The house forms 
one wall, and a picket fence surrounds 
the other three sides. If you can help us 
make a real garden out of this pocket 
handkerchief piece of ground, you will 
have added one more friend to your 
SUNSET circle. 


Sincerely yours, 
Nekew Cineo Nite 


San Francisco, 


September first 
& 2 


bly one or two other straight slim 
trees, shrubs or vines close against 
the house. Don’t use “fat” shrub- 
bery. Gay window boxes on the house 
will also carry the garden upwards. A 
tall pottery jar or so against the house 
will add additional color and accent. 
By keeping all of your plantings to 
the four sides of your garden you will 
keep the inside area for a neatly 
clipped tiny lawn. Here the tea table 
and lawn chairs add color and charm. 
(The other day we heard of one family 
which excavated a spot in the garden 
just big enough to hold a sand box for 
the youngsters. Here the children 
play happily all morning but when 
afternoon comes, the pit is covered 


NOVEMBER 








with a dark green wooden platform 
and the chairs and tea table moved 
out upon it.) 

Some accessories which your plump 
garden woman will like to include in 
her costume are an arched gateway; a 
tiny wall fountain and pool along one 
side of the fence; a bird house or two 
in a corner, and so on. Just like a 
woman, your little garden will always 
be happy in new clothes, but one nice 
thing about the clothes which a gar- 
den wears is that they do not wear out 
but rather increase in loveliness as the 
years go by. 

Of course, any garden must be well 
groomed if it is to look its best. 
“Clothes” alone cannot make it at- 
tractive. The grass must be given its 
regular hair cuts, weeds and other 
blemishes must be removed, and 
A everything kept spick and span. ’Color 
in the garden costume is just as im- 
portant as in your own ensemble. 
This subject of color is one that re- 
quires much study; one important 
thing to remember 1s “‘use enough of a 
color to make it stand out definitely.” 

You are very fortunate, Mrs. Hill, 
to have even a tiny garden 20x20. 
We should like to see it when it is all 
dressed. 


Sincerely yours, 
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0A 
Bird Bath 


(Directions for Making the 
Garden Gadget Pictured 
on page 46) 


IRDS are dubious of all ground- 

level baths, however artistic 

looking, but some inherent in- 
tuition tells them when a bath is safe. 
They soon learn its location and con- 
gregate there. Such a bird bath can be 
made simply as described in this 
article. 

This bath consists of a wide, shal- 
low vessel, a few inexpensive pipe fit- 
tings, and a whirling sprinkler head. 
The general appearance of the assem- 
bly is shown in a sketch. The “‘shal- 
low vessel” used in this case is a 
differential cover from an old junked 
automobile. These can be acquired 
for a few cents from any auto-wreck- 
ing yard. An 1%-inch hole is drilled 
concentrically in the dome of this 


cover. The pipe fittings are then at- 
tached as shown in the detail drawing. | 


On the top is mounted a small whirl- 
ing sprinkler head. The bowl of the 
differential cover is partly filled with 
sand, so the water varies in depth 
from % inch to 1% inches. 

A wooden plug is driven firmly into 
the end of the bottom pipe to check 
the water from flowing out. The pipe 
is then tapered sharply so that it can 
be pressed easily into the ground. The 
assembly can be moved readily from 
place to place and serves primarily as 
a sprinkler. 

To serve as a bird bath, a few small 
holes are drilled in the revolving arms 
of the sprinkler head so that some of 
the water drips into the improvised 
bowl. This assures clean, fresh water 
in the bath. The whirling head lays 
down a curtain of water which serves 
as an invincible barrage against the 
invasion of the most fearless and am- 
bitious cats. 

Instinctively the birds know that 
they are safe, and soon they will pay 
regular visits to the bath. It is well 
that the sprinkler head should not ro- 
tate too quickly at first, until the 
birds become accustomed to the 
movement. Thereafter, all the neigh- 
borhood birds will be unafraid. 

The outfit can be moved from place 
to place on the lawn or in the garden 
and serves as an excellent, far-reach- 
ing sprinkler. It can be painted with 
green enamel to enhance its appear- 
ance. As said before, a safe bird bath 
is more attractive 
crumbs and grain. The bath pictured 
on page 46 is easy to make and it 
will be found unusually attractive fora 
cozy nook in the garden —Dick Cote. 
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to birds than. 
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"ITS NOT A HOME UNTIL 


IT’S 



































Every Home should have 
an OUTDOOR LIVING ROOM 





OUR home— is it in step with the 

times? Have you a beautiful outdoor 
living room with carpet of soft rich grass? 
A place secluded from public gaze by 
lovely trees, shrubs and evergreens, which 
also serve to screen out objectionable 
views? A spot where the color, fragrance 
ind beauty of hardy flowers and comfort- 
able shady nooks invite you to come out 
of doors? 

This is the outdoor living room of 
TODAY, which is everywhere supplant- 
ing the bare, unsightly rear yards of yes- 
terday! No room within the house costs 
so little to furnish— none gives so rich a 
return in happiness, contentment and 
health. 

All the Family Will Enjoy 
Its Beauty and Comfort 
Your home—if it hasn't one now— 
should have an outdoor living room 


Nationac Home Piantinc Burzav, 
452 Union Bank Bldg., Davenport, Iowa 
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NATIONAL HOME 


(Sun.-11) Sponsored by the American 





Gentlemen: Please send FREE copy of your 
booklet. ‘‘How to Plant the Home Grounds,” to 
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During spring, summer and fall the out- 
door living room holds never-ending 
appeal for all members of the family. 

Here you may work to your heart's 
content among shrubbery and gay flowers, 
free from prying eyes. Here the children 
will spend happy hours in play, safe from 
the dangers of the street. Here the men- 
folk will find rest, contentment and, if 
they choose, the light, healthful exercise 
of “‘pottering in the garden.” 


Your Nurseryman Can Help You 


Start planning your outdoor living room 
now. Write or consult your nurseryman 
or his representative. Any nurseryman 
displaying the insignia shown in the 
coupon at the bottom of this page will 
gladly help you achieve a beautiful out- 
door living room. Get his advice and 
suggestions 


Send for This Free Booklet Today 


A new booklet, edited by “Chinese” (E. H.) Wilson, famous plant explorer 
and horticulturist of the Arnold Arboretum, is now ready for distribution. 
It pictures and describes the modern trend in home pionine. makes clear 
the concepts of good taste and is a guide to well-p 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 






anted grounds. 


PLANTING BUREAU 


Association of Nurserymen 
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Specially Designed 
for Fine Lawns 
Following a many years’ 
conquest of the power mower 
field in America, Jacobsen Power 
Mowers have captured the hearts 
of European estate keepers in 
competition with prominent 
foreign makes. The picture be- 
low shows a Jacobsen “Estate” 
Power Mower in. Ebertspark, 
Ludwigshafen, Germany. 


Jacobsen. “Estate” 
Power Lawn Mower 


The “Estate”? Mower is spe- 
cially designed for the fine lawns of 
private estates. It is roller driven, 
and cuts a 24-inch swath, doing the 
work of 3 or 4 men with hand 
mowers and doing it better. Cuts 
fast and fine and steers easily about 
flower beds and other obstructions 
because of the auto-type differential. 
The gentle rolling effect creates a 
healthy vigorous growth. 


There is a Jacobsen Power Mower 

for every type of lawn. Write for 

free catalog—“Lawns Beautiful.” 
Jacobsen Manufacturing Co. 


Dept. S 
Racine, Wisconsin 


H. V. Carter Company 
San Francisco, California 
Hardie Manufacturing Company 
Los Angeles, California 
Western Golf Course Supply 
Company 
Portland, Oregon and Seattle, Washington 








SPRINGFIELD RIFLE, Model 1903 
$19.50 _ Speman 


Wo Assembled and Refinished 
8%, Pounds, 43 inches long, 24 inch barrel. Offered 
without bayonet, $19.50. Packing charge 60c extra. 
ace 2 yr? $3.50 per 100. New catalog. illustrated, 
ges 0 rmy- ii 
uniforms, caddies, for cents. tii entecemme 
Special new circular for 2c stamp. Established 1865. 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 B'way, N..Y. City 












Just what you want 
Decorative 
Moore Push-Pins 


“To Fasten Up Things” 
3 sizes 


10.. a block 








6 colors 
All Dealers 
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ACH year as I go 
EK, about my garden 

work, and give 
the radio talks, a great 
many questions are 
asked me concerning 
roses, for this is one 
subject of universal in- 
terest among flower fi 
growers. Here area few 
of the many that are 
asked most frequent- 
ly, answered for your convenience. 








When should roses be ordered? 


Just as soon as possible after No- 
| vember, in California at least, as they 
| should be in the ground by March for 
the best results, although they may be 
| planted through April. The sooner 
| they are in the ground, the sooner 
| they will be forming new roots, and it 
'is to be remembered that beautiful 
blossoms and good tops come only 
with good root systems. 


How shall we select our roses when 
buying them? 


Roses are usually placed on the 
market in three grades or classes— 
number ones, number twos, and num- 


| ber threes. The first include only first 
| class plants; they are three stem 
| bushes and are usually of younger 
| stock. Number twos are second class, 


and consist of two stem bushes. Num- 


| ber threes are third rate, and should 





never be bought at any price; in fact, 
they are not carried by first class 
nurserymen. This grade, however, is 
the one usually found on bargain 
counters in department stores and 
other places at around twenty-five 
cents. If one could visit the back 
rooms of these stores and see many of 
these plants having their roots pruned 
in order that the public may not know 
that they are afflicted with “root 
curl,” this grade of roses would be 
tabooed forever. 

See that all rose bushes are budded 
low. This will eliminate many chances 
for sucker growth. 


How are roses propagated? 


Roses are propagated by any of 
three methods: by seeds, by cuttings, 
and by budding or grafting. Growing 
from seeds has often been spoken of as 
a harmless pastime, for out of a hun- 
dred seedlings, there may be several 
which are good, but the chances are 


What Western Gardeners 
Ad. S kb 


About ROSES 


By 
Opal Scarborough 
The Gardener’s Friend 
of Radio Land 
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that there will not be 
more than one, if any. 
Roses grown from cut- 
tings are termed “own 
root roses” and are 
preferred especially for 
the stronger growing 
sorts, but there are 
many of the new and 
lovely plants which 
will not do so well on 
their own roots. These 
are either budded or grafted. For the 
amateur, the budded ones are much 
more satisfactory. 


What shall we do for mildew and rust? 


Mildew is generally caused by cli- 
matic conditions, or by watering the 
plants at night. It can be controlled 
by sprinklinga little flowers of sulphur, 
mixed with air slaked lime, on the 
foliage in the early morning. 

Rose rust is a fungus growth ap- 
pearing in small red dots. Bordeaux 
mixture is a preventative remedy, but 
no cure is known. All infected parts 
should be removed and burned. 





What 1s the best thing for aphis? 


A good spraying with the hose will 
help immensely, and any good nico- 
tine spray will rid bushes of aphis. 


When should rose cuttings be made? 


From November to February is the 
best time for making the rose cut- 
tings. The weather is cool then and 
the rainy season will give them mois- 
ture, all of which will tend to callous 
the cuttings and make them root be 
fore top growth sets in. 


How are rose cuttings made? 


Choose well cured wood about the 
diameter of a lead pencil, and full of 
dormant eyes. Make the cuttings 
from four to six inches long, each con- 
taining three or four eyes or buds. 
Insert them in the ground at about a 
forty-five degree angle, leaving at 
least one bud above the ground. Cut- 
tings should be kept from the direct 
rays of the sun for the first few days. 
They should also be kept damp. 
Sandy soil is the best to root them in. 


What are the requirements of the rose? 


The rose is a very grateful plant, 
doing well almost any place it may be 
planted. It will grow in soils from 
heavy clay to light loam, its only re- 
quirements being good drainage, 
moisture, and plenty of fertilizer. 
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THE GARDEN SHOP 























| Chinese or Siberian Elm 


EAUTIFUL, fast growing, hardy, dry land shade 

tree. Introduced and highly recommended by 
the U. S. Dept. of Agri. Also complete line fruit 
trees, small fruits, roses, vines, etc. 


WASHINGTON NURSERY CO. 
Toppenish, Wash. 


— JAPANESE IRIS~] 


| From a private estate we have just secured a quantity of 
| Japanese Iris in choice named varieties. They have been 
| grown with the painstaking care of an experienced enthus- 
| jast and are especially fine plants of the large flowering type. 
| In lots of five or more we offer them at attractive prices. 


| Eddie & Gamwell, Inc. 
| Bellingh Washingt 
































Wild Brodiaeas, 30c 


SPECIAL OFFER per “dos:$2.00 per 


100. White Shooting Stars, $1.00 per doz. Good dor- 
mant stock, while it lasts. 


ALZEL, Box 34, Antioch, California 





FREE CATALOG 


World’s Best 
re} G0) Ce) Ok 


WRITE 
TODAY 


P. A. RENTON, Jr., 353 No. 


Orlando Avenue, Los Angeles 









MANY 
SHOWN 


IN 
COLOR. 
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Every “Rose Lover 
should have this 


ROSE BOOK 


This beautifully Illustrated Rose Book 
shows the best well known varieties 
and many new ones. Also tells you 
how to plant and grow them for almost 
continuous bloom. 


CALIFORNIA NURSERY CO. 
Box 42, Niles, California 
Gentlemen: Please mail FREE ROSE BOOK to me. 





About Heathers 


(Continued from page 35) 


The heaths may be increased from 
cuttings, preferably from young 
plants. The tender shoots seem to 
root best, and need be only an inch or 
so in length. Start them in sand, 
using a bell glass, though they often 
root without this. I have found the 
older wood growing too, and have 
sometimes been able to root a fair- 
sized bushy cutting of it. If you have 
a little patience, you may raise them 
from seed. Keep them rather moist, 
and after they have germinated, shift 


them ontoasandy friable compost with | 


some peat or leafmold, where possible. 
For ready reference I am appending 
these heaths in three groups. I am 





For Southern Gardens use Ericas perso- 
luta, melanthera, arborea, ventricosa, 
regerminans, long tubular flowered 
South African: E. charlesiana, ever- 
blooming, white, tipped pink; E. 
bowieana, everblooming, white; E. 
blanda, fall and winter, American 
beauty deep pink. 

For Intermediate Gardens use Erica lu- 
sitanica (codonodes) veitchi; E. med- 
iterranea and E. m. hybrida (E. m. 
hybrida most hardy); E. stricta (cor- 
sican), four feet, summer, rosy purple. 

For Northern Gardens use Erica vagans 
(Cornish), three to four feet, purplish, 
red, white; E. carnea (spring or Swiss), 
six to twelve inches, winter to May; 
Calluna vulgaris, the Scotch heather; 
Daboecia polifolia (Irish), purple, 
white, summer; Phyllodoce empetri- 
formis (U. S.), summer, rosy red to 
purplish. 











afraid the extremely long tubular 
belled South-African varieties are 
only for outdoor gardens in Califor- 
nia, as are also probably E. persoluta 
and E. melanthera. Those in 
the northern group appreciate the 
moisture and coolness, and are more 
satisfactory there than farther south. 
Much has been written of the in- 
ability to grow the heaths in the 
United States because of a lack of 
peat. Experience along the Pacific 
coast all tends to show that this is not 
the important cause of failure with 
them in their cultivation. Rather it is 
the combination of torrid summers, 
lack of moisture, drying winds and 
severe cold of the prairie states. 


GLADIOLUS 
Dahlias — Dahlia Seed 


Newcatalog, listing Carl Salbach’s rare, quality origi* 
nations will soon be ready. Reserve your copy now. 


CARL SALBACH 























645 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, California 














CHOICE 
SHRUBS 


Enough to landscape 
' the average 
home... 


sooo 


POST 
PAID 


I2 
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Twelve beautiful shrubs—no twoalike. 
Included are Veronica, Pyracantha, 
Escallonia, Golden Privet, Lonicera, 
Leptospermum, Melaleuca,and others 
of equal beauty and popularity. All 
sturdy l-year-old pot-grown s 

from 9 to 12 inches in height. One of 
the most extraordinary shrub bar- 
gains ever offered to western home 
lovers. Send $2 by check, stamps, or 
money-order for the entire collection 
of 12 shrubs... We Prepay Delivery. 


CHAS. C. NAVLET CO.. Ine. 
Nurserymen + Seedmen * Florists 
26 E. San Fernando St., San Jose, Calif. 


423 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
518 Twelfth Street, Oakland, Calif. 


CHAS. C. NAVLET CO., Inc. 
26 E. San Fernando St., San Jose, Calif. 


Enclosed find $2 for which send me your special shrub 
collection, also, your 1929 fall planting catalog. 


Name 





Address 





City State 
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Pay SV 7 At Home—By Mail 
A Big fees; pleasant healthful work; a 

dignified, uncrowded profession offering 
premarkable opportunities. Immedi- 
ate income possible, many students 
h/ more than pay forcourse from feesearn- 
i ed while studying. Graduates are earn- 
ing $50 to $200 a week. Our course is es- 
pecially suitable for western conditions. 

Write Today for Details. 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
Combined with National School of 
Landscape Design 

30 Plymouth Bldg. Des Moines, Iowa. 
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. ticket and the luggage 
Bank of Italy 
Travelers Cheaues 


PEACE of mind and “B of I” Travelers Cheques go 













MUSICAL ALARM CLOCK # 
Yes, I said Music! 
Because it plays sweet tunes instead 

of annoying ringing. 

Imported. Keeps perfect time. 
Highest class workmanship. 

Send for free catalog No. 45 of 
Musical Novelties. 


MERMOD & GO., 16 Fast 23rd St., N.Y. 








| ig poem MACHINES oold on positive 
all money back guarantee if you are not well satisfied 
with them after using them (3) three days. When answering 
this ad be sure to mention this magazine. 


T.D. ROBINSON _ Box 68 


ELGIN, TEXAS 








together. No worry or anxiety about losing your 
money or having it stolen. If anything happens to your 
un-countersigned cheques, your money will be refunded. 
Wise travelers never carry cash. It is too much of a risk. 
$m “B of I” Travelers Cheques will take you to “the 
ends of the earth” with complete peace of mind. Buy 
them at any of our 291 banking offices in 166 California 
cities. The cost is insignificant—the protection 


is 100 per cent. 


Bank of Italy 


NATIONAL SAvincs ASSOCIATION 


Large Fall selling catalog of 

coins for sale free to collec- 

tors orly. Catalog quotiag 

prices paid for coins, ten cents. 
William Hesslein, 


101C Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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WRITERS OF SONG POEMS 


(or melodies ) 
Send for my bona fide proposition now. Don't delay 
and be convinced. 
RAY HIBBELER, DS59, 2104 N. Keystone, Chicago 
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BIG MAGIC BOOK 10c. 


Amaze and Mystify! Fool your friends. Be 
popular. Explains many coin, card, handker- 
chief tricks, etc. you can do. 100 pages 
profusely illustrated. Postpaid 10c. LYLE 
DOUGLAS, Station A-18, Dallas, Texas. 
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“Perfectly Matched— Perfectly Balanced” 


The Famous NOVAK GOLF CLUB with ADJUSTABLE HEAD 
is also made with TAKE DOWN FEATURE 


|) SEVEN GOLF CLUBS 
ae IN ONE 
ee 
Write for interesting booklet 
NOVAK CLUB, Inc. 
60 Federal St. San Francisco 
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Ground Cover Plants 
for Early Bulbs 


© 


HE beauty of snowdrops, grape 
hyacinths, scillas, winter aco- 
nite and others of similar char- 

acter is often largely spoiled during 
periods of heavy rains by the dirt 
splashed up on the blossoms. 

This can be easily overcome by 
using quick-growing, shallow rooting, 
creeping plants for ground cover 
above them. This protects the blos- 
soms from the dirt and also helps 
make the garden neat after the spring 
bulbs are finished and gone. 

Creeping thymes, sedums, some of 
the veronicas and saxifragas, are use- 
ful plants for this purpose. My own 
particular favorite is the woolly 
thyme (7. Januginosus) which has 
soft gray aromatic leaves. This plant 
looks well throughout the year and its 
neutral tint makes it suitable in al- 
most any color scheme. It will grow 
anywhere in sun and well-drained soil 
although it is most at home crawling 
about the rock garden. 

Sedum acre with light green foliage 
and bright yellow flowers, and Thy- 
mus serpyllum coccineum, with its rich 
purplish-red flowers against the dark 
green foliage, make wonderful back- 
ground for the early bulbs. One does 
not need to fear a clash of colors as the 
early bulbs have blossomed and gone 
before the flowers on the ground cover 
plants appear. 

Veronica repens is a fine cover for 
the more vigorous early bulbs, al- 
though its root masses are a trifle 
thick for some of the more dainty 
ones. This plant makes compact 
earth-hugging mats of bright green 
which in late spring and early summer 
are dotted with soft lavender or white 
flowers. 

For narcissus some of the dwarf 
campanulas have been very satisfac- 
tory with me. The narcissus being 
vigorous growers have no difficulty in 
thrusting their leaves and flower 
stems through the foliage mats of the 
campanula. While the ground is 
barely covered with the new leaves of 
campanula, the narcissus are in their 
full glory. After their foliage dies 
down the campanulas will come into 
their bloom in early summer. Of all 
the dwarf campanulas, my favorite is 
dainty Campanula pusilla, or fairy 
thimbles, which comes in either soft 
blue or pure white, four inch stems of 
tiny nodding bells. It is a vigorous 
easy grower in any good garden soil 
and a beauty of the first rank. 

These are only suggestions giving a 
few of the many delightful plants 
available for ground cover in sunny 





places.— IraN.GaABRIELSON,OREGON. 
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J HIS Christmas Card 
illustrated above, printed in 
colors, as shown, will, at 
your request, be mailed with 
your name inscribed. There 
will be no charge for this ser- 
vice. If you prefer, we will 
send the cards and envelopes 
direct to you, so that you 
may personally mail the an- 


nouncement of your gift. 





Let This Card Herald Your 
| Christmas Gift 


Give SUNSET Subscriptions to Your Friends 


Your friends will be happy to receive the NEW 
SUNSET as a year-round gift from you. The NEW SUNSET 
| will not only provide them with long lasting enjoyment, 
but will save you time, money, and the bother of shopping, 
wrapping, and mailing, at the busy Christmas season. Here 











Fr The New Sunset 
: IS NOW 

1 year $1.00 
3 years $2.00 


= Th Subscripti 
- ior Guo Grae Wank $2.00 


Address SUNSET MAGAZINE 
1045 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 











Street and Number 
City and State..... 


Send Xmas Card from. 


Donor’s Name................ 





is one of the best ways of doing your Christmas shopping 
early! 


> 
R ight now, the editors are creating a very special 


4 


i Christmas number, in which unusual articles and illustra- 


tions will tell the story of Christmas Day in the Old West, 
in the desert, and in Alaska. There will be fascinating, 
romantic stories about Christmas bells, about fireplaces, 
Christmas gardens, and a hundred good ideas for Christ- 
mas on the Pacific Coast. The December SUNSET will be a 


glorious number. 





fr Just attach money to coupon or, if you 
prefer, bill will be mailed to you later. 


Nov. (. Write additional names on margin of page 


Please send SUNSET to the names listed: 


Name...... 
sie piso Street and Number......... 
City and State....... 





Send Yonae Candl fromms... s .osc5 bs nie ba cceven 


aaa Ei i ih i insectdagid te Ca OE 


y 


TTI ES, TS TTT AS A cS AAT RT ASRS meme 
VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVvVVVVVVVVVVVVVVvVVVvVvVYV 
Mail cards from your office F] 


Send Cards to me for mailing Cj 
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Zimbabwe's 
Ruins 


are one of the 
Mysteries 
















—a land of awe-inspiring marvels that excite even the 
veteran traveler. Only in South Africa can you see the 
majestic Victoria Falls, the Kimberley Diamond Fields, 
the Magic Cango Caves, and the Mile-Deep Gold Mines of 
the Rand. Here also are the glorious Cape Peninsula, the 
mighty Drakensberg Mountains, the Valley of a Thousand 
Hills, and the immense Kruger Big Game Preserve. 

Quaint Kaffir kraal life, barbaric Bantu war dances, witch doctors 
and Zulu ricksha boys are some of the fascinating features of the 
picturesque native life of South Africa. 

Send for illustrated travel literature and booklet T H7. 


SOUTH AFRICA GOVERNMENT BUREAU 


11 Broadway, New York City 
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Sunset Travel Service 


(Continued from page 8) 


are many broad, fertile valleys. 

Arizona has a wide diversity of 
climate. The northern part is some- 
times subject to heavy snows. The 
amount of rainfall also varies greatly 
throughout the state. In the central 
and western portions of Arizona the 
winter rains exceed those of summer, 
while in the southeastern region 
summer rains predominate. 

The high altitude of the greater 
part of the state insures cool nights 
even in the hottest months of the 
year. Occasionally light snowfalls 
occur, but in the valleys the snow re- 
mains upon the ground only a few 
hours. Rainfalls are seldom violent, 
and there are no hurricanes, cyclones 
or tornadoes. 

Southern Arizona has so much that 















GRC 


FOR 109 YEARS 
Used Personally b 
President Andrew Seckson 
























Now Open- 
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(LINTON 


Opposite Penn, R. R. Station 
New York’s new hotel truly expressive of 
the panne city. 1200 pleasant rooms 
each with Servidor, bath, circulating 
ice water and radio provisions. 
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is climatically desirable that it has 
become widely known as a health 
resort. Every winter the cities of 
Tucson and Phoenix have an addition 
to their population of several thou- 
sand visitors, who go there for the 
sake of the outdoor life that is 
possible. 

Flagstaff, Arizona, is situated in 
Coconino National Forest. To the 
north rises Mt. Eden, 9,300 feet. Ten 
miles north is Sunset Mountain, ex- 
tinct volcanic cone of cinders and 
almost pure sulphur. Black Crater, 


| ice caves and lava flows are near 


Sunset Mountain. Six miles south is 
Walnut Canyon, 14 miles long, with 
scores of ancient cliff dwellings. Sixty 
miles south is Montezuma’s Castle, a 
well-preserved, five-story ruin built in 
a recess of a limestone cliff. Eighty- 
five miles north is the world famous 
Grand Canyon National Park, reached 
by auto road. Rail connections to 
Grand Canyon leave the main line 
35 miles west at Williams. 

Phoenix, Arizona, is at an altitude 
of 1,086, with a population of 50,000. 
Phoenix is located on the north side 
of Salt River in the fertile Salt River 
Valley. It is noted as a winter resort, 
with a warm, dry, and sunny climate, 
numerous sanitariums, hospitals and 
camps. There are large groves of 
orange, lemon, olive, grapefruit, date 
and plum trees, long avenues of 
palms, pepper trees and other semi- 
tropical foliage in the suburbs. The 
State capitol is situated in a beautiful 
park. There are several fine tourist 
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to have the engine of the car run- 
ning when filling the radiator— 
especially if the 
automobile is 
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hotels and resorts in the city and im- 
mediate vicinity. Air and rail trans- 
portation lines from east and west 
lead into Phoenix as well as five trans- 
continental auto highways. 


+ + + 


We would not want to say that the 
West is getting light- headed, but 
certainly it is getting air- minded, as 
illustrated by the following letter: 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 

It would be helpful to me, and interesting 
as well I am sure to the rest of SuNSET’s 
travel family, if you would publish the flying 
time and fares from San Francisco to many 
of the principal cities throughout America.— 
A. B., California. 

So rapid are the strides made by the 
air transport companies that anything 
we say now on the subject may be 
obsolete by the time it comes out in 
print. We have just read somewhere 


that the latest English hydro- -air- | 


plane, as tested out in Calshot re- 
cently, made 350 miles an hour, and 
that American racing sea-planes can 
out-speed these British ships. So 
then, the time table and tariff follow- 
ing should be taken not so much as a 
handbook on the subject, but as an 
illustration of what is going on now in 
air transportation, and as an indica- 
tion of what may be expected in the 
future. The table below is taken from 
an issue of “Air Travel Guide,” and 
is based upon minimum fares. 


Flying Time and Airplane Fares 


Between Oakland and Other Cities 
Actual Flying Time Rate 


City Hrs. Min. 
Agua Caliente... .... 5 55 $ 55.00 
Albany, N. Y..... 32 30 308.00 
Atlanta, Ga...... 30 30 265.00 
Boston, Mass... . . 35 30 367.85 
Brownsville, Tex... . ae 214.50 
Buffalo, N. Y... 28 30 273.00 
Butte, Mont... -. I 15 105.50 
Chicago, Ill..... 21 30 200.00 
Cheyenne, Wyo..... 12 15 118.00 
Cleveland, Ohio ; 26 30 248.00 
Dallas, Tex....... : ’ ae 183.50 
Denver, Colo....... 13 30 130.00 
Des Moines, Iowa. . 18 30 181.00 
Detroit, Mich.. . ) 230.00 
Elko, Nev........ ie 47.00 
TP aRO, “VOX,. . .. - i ee 95.50 
Fort Worth, Tex... . 20 45 163.10 
Great Falls, Mont. 13. 118.00 
Havana, Cuba........ 35 .. *345.40 
Indianapolis, Ind... 23 «15 222.00 
Kansas City, Mo...... 16 .. 185.00 
LAB ANOCION.. 0.6.64. 8 33.00 
Miami, Fla......... 30 30 *290.40 
Minneapolis, Minn.... 24 45 225.00 
Mexico City, Mex..... 31 15 314.50 
Montreal, Canada.... 35 .. 343.00 
Nashville, Tenn....... 26 15 343.00 
New Orleans, La..... . 36°... 315.00 
New York City, N. Y. 34 .. 333.00 
Phoenix, Ariz......... 9 30 60.50 
Portland, Ore......... 6 30 45.00 
Pocatello, Ida......... OF 85.50 
Pueblo, a .. 14 45 139.00 
Reno, Nev........... 1 45 23.00 
Salt lake City, Utah.. 6 45 68.00 
San Antonio, Tex..... 24 30 197.50 
San Diego........... eee 48.00 
Seattle, Wash......... 8 30 55.00 
ee Te Cr 230.00 
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Held Brilliant Court 


-..i8 now one of modern society’s gayest 


730 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 
140 So. Dearborn 
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The Ocean Front of th: Royal Hawaiian Hotel 


winter playgrounds! 


ING KALAKAUA...and a merry soul was he! A 

native prince of Hawaii, he had a European education 
and imparted to his levees all the pomp and circumstance 
of Europe’s brilliant courts. 


Against that same glorious tropical background now scin- 
tillates modern smartness and luxury. More and more you 
hear: ‘‘Last season it was Monte Carlo ... Egypt ... Havana. 
This year it will be Honolulu!” For the witchery of Fash- 
ion’s mid-Pacific rendezvous lures irresistibly her throngs of 
the distinguished from every social center. 


Here they find a winter filled with summer pastimes and 
summer charms... polo, golf, tennis, smart hotel life. 
swimming in warm velvet waters ... or the thrills of riding 
the surf at famous Waikiki. Magic evenings come and go 
like moving pastels of moonlit loveliness and life drifts on 
serenely, an endless chain of golden hours that Father Time 
releases nowhere else but in Hawaii. 


You arrive in exactly the right mood for Hawaii when you 
sail the delightful southern route in a LASSCO luxury liner 
direct from Los Angeles to Honolulu. The smart cruiser de 
luxe, “‘City of Honolulu,” for example, with her — 
swimming pool ... elevator service connecting five decks .. 
two-thirds of her staterooms having private or connecting 
baths ... and all of them well lighted and ventilated through 
outside ports ... affords the kind of service and luxury that 
makes even a cynic mellow and benign. 


The fact that an early Honolulu season is in prospec sug- 
gests the advisability of attention to bookings now. For 
full particulars, apply any authorized ticket agent or— 


LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO. 





Chicago 
685 Market Street, San Francisco 
ALAAAAA 





521 Fifth Avenue, New York 
213. E. Broadway, San Diego 
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Stops All 
Travel Sickness 


preventing nausea, 
faintness, headaches, 
dizziness and nervous 
exhaustion. 


oz aA o\ 


<a PP . 3 







“Mothersill’s” will make 
your journey by sea, 
train, auto or air com- 
fortable, pleasant and 
free from distress. 






mL 


oe over 30 years lead- 
ing physicians and trav- 
elers have enthusias- § 
tically endorsed its use. 
75c. & $1.50 at 
Drug Stores or direct 
THE MOTHERSILL REMEDY GO., ltd. 
New York. Meatreal, Londo i 











SOUTH 
AMERICA 














The wonderland of 
strange sights, old 
world charm, varied 
scenery at its best. Go on 
McCormick U. S. mail liners. 
Through the straights of Ma- 
gellan, brilliant panorama of 
scenery, up the east coast 
visiting mysterious ports... 
Montevideo, Buenos Aires, 
Santos, ret. via Panama Canal. 


Write for descriptive booklets 
orsee your local travel bureau. 








$450 ROUND TRIP 
215 Market Street 
San Francisco 
123 East Sixth Street 
Los Angeles 
1319 Fourth Avenue 
Seattle 
109 Broadway, Portland 
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| before making the trip, and to take along 


| interest in France and in England in 


| Following is a list of a few travel 


| charge to recommend others. 


England, 
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Tia Juana, Mexico. . 4 20 $50.50 
Tucson, Ariz. . cu NG Se nn as 70.50 
V ancouver, 6 9 30 73.00 
Washington, BC... 86) 1S 363.00 


*Rail from Atlanta to Miami. 
(The above rates subject to change without 
notice.) 


+ + + 


And then there is a gentleman who 
wants to know just what to see in 
England and in France. So many of 
our readers ask this question that we 
believe the rest of you will be inter- 
ested in the answer. 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 


I am planning a trip for a man, his wife 
and two daughters. The girls are just 
through college, and their parents are 
anxious that they should make the most of 
their time by visiting worthwhile places both 
in England and in France. Will you suggest 
some books for them to read on this subject, 


with them?—M. E. L., Illinois. 


Thank goodness you ask us to sug- 
gest some books, for we could not 
begin to tell you all the major places of 


the space allotted to this department. 


books about these countries. To sup- 
plement this list we advise that you 
go to your library or to your local 
book seller and ask the person in 

“All About Going Abroad” by 
Harry A. Franck (Brentano’s, $1.00). 
Detailed information necessary for 
the trip, with blank pages for diary. 

“So You’re Going to England!” by 
Clara E. Laughlin (Houghton Mifflin 
Co., $3.00). What to see and do in 
and valuable information 
to motorists. 

“English Hours” by Henry James 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., $2.25). 


travel book telling the famous spots 
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to visit, and about the fascinating 
nooks and corners of England. 

“London’s West End” by P. H. 
Ditchfield (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
$5.00). Interesting description of 
London around Westminster, Ken- 
sington and Chelsea. 

“The Author’s Thames” by Gordon 
S. Maxwell (Brentano’s, $4.50). A 
literary guide to the Thames Valley 
between Windsor and London. 

“The Gourmet’s Guide to London”’ 
by Newnham Davis (Brentano’s, 
$1.50). Descriptions of historic and 
picturesque taverns and restaurants 
of London and vicinity. 

“The Heart of London” by H. V. 
Morton (Brentano’s, $1.50). De- | 
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to cover the cup- | 

board shelves with 
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U SCHOOLS ®& 
MILITARY 


San Rafael xoban 


“One of California’s finest private schools” 
(non-sectarian) 


One hour from San Francisco. Primary, Grammar, High 
School, Junier College. Division “A” rating, Univ. of Calif. 
Fully accredited. High scholastic standard. Military system 
under U. S. A. supervision. Catalog, A. L. Stewart, Supt., 
Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 





San Diego Army and Navy Academy 
Junior Unit R. O. T. C. 
“The West Point of the West” 


“Cuass M” rating of War Department. Fully accredited- 
Preparatory to college, West Point and Annapolis. Separate 
lower.school for young boys. Summer sessions. Located on 
bay and ocean. Land and water sports all year. Christian 
influences. Catalog. Col. Thos. A. Davis, President, Box S, 
Pacific Beach Station, San Diego, Cal. 





IFORNIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL roe BOYS 
Pp Beautifully situated among 


AL 
i cd 

A PRE. the orange groves of South- 
ern California, twenty miles 
from Los Angeles, features thorough training in scholer- 
ship and physical development for 80 boys. Picturesque setting. 
Ideal climate. Junior College. College Preparation. Lower 

School. Athletics, Music, Riding, Swimming and Golf. 
Address The Headmaster, Box S, Covina, California 














Extra Money 
For You! 


i. New Sunset, exten- 
sively advertised over the 
radio, is in great demand 
at this season of the year. 
You can earn many extra 
dollars representing 
Sunset during your spare 
hours. Sunset has a spe- 
cial commission 
and bonus offer for you. 
Write today for full de- 
tails. | 
vvvvv Cut Here VVVVVY 
Sunset Magazine, 

1045 Sansome Street, 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Please tell me about your special 


commission and bonus offer. 





Name... 


Address..... 


City & State.. 
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¢ .. and this winter 
we're going to the 
Mediterranean’’ 


““We have the most deligh 
ful trip planned. Just thin of 
such exotic places as Seville, 
Algiers, Naples, Venice, Con- 
stantinople, Athens, the Holy 
Land, Cairo and then the Ri- 
viera during the social season. 


“We're going on one of the 
Canadian Pacific Cruises— 
either the ee of Scot- 
land February 3 or the Em- 
pene of France February 13 
rom New York. There’ll be 
continuous entertainment on 
ship and shore. We will stop 
at the best hotels and do our 
sightseeing by special trains 
and private motors. 


“Then to top it off, we plan 
to stop over in Paris and Lon- 
don next spring before the 
crowds come. Why not ar- 
range to go with us?” 


For details see 


Canadian Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 


621 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 
675 Market Street, San Francisco 
55 Third Street, Portland 
1320 Fourth Avenue, Seattle 





Also Seventh Annual Round the 
World Cruise—Empress of Australia 
Sailing December 2. Christmas in 
Holy Land, New Year’s Eve in Cairo. 








Clark’s Famous Cruises 
MEDITERRANE CRUISE Jan. 29 

$600—$1750 
New S. S. ‘‘Transylvania’’, 66 days, Ma- 
deira, Canary Islands, Morocco, Spain, 
Greece, Palestine, Egypt, Italy, etc. 
Hotels, fees, drives, etc., included. 


M.T. Wright, Gen. Agt.,625 Market St., San Seynsine 
Ferguson Travel Service, 804 S. Spring “Se By 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New York City 





REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 

Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Drexel Building 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Atlas Bank Bidg. 
Baffalo, Ellicott Square 


San Fran Monadnoek Bldg. 
Seattle, L: C. Smith Bidg. 
Boston, Old South Building 
New York, Equitable Life Bldg. 
St. Louis, 1800 N. Broadway 


Detroit, Transportation Bldg. 
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scription of familiar places such as 
the East India docks, Petticoat Lane, 
and others, done in humorous style. 

“Great Britain—England, Wales 
and Scotland.” Baedeker. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $5.00). A complete 
guide book to all parts of Great 
Britain. 

“London and Its Environs” Baed- 


eker. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.75). : 


Detailed sightseeing guide to London. 

“So You’re Going to France!” by 
Clara E. Laughlin (Houghton Mifflin 
Co., $ 
of Normandy, Provence, the Pyrenees, 
the Jeanne d’Arc country and so on. 

“Motor Cruising in France” by 
Capt. Leslie Richardson (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., $5.00). Seeing the usual 
points of i interest and out-of-the- -way 
corners on a motor trip across France, 
from Brittany to the Riviera. 


+ + + 


| 
| Triwel Editor, Sunset: 


My wife and I have had very little ex- 
perience in traveling. We have followed 
your pages with interest during the past 
eight months, and I wonder if you will help 
us as you have helped others. We are going 
to spend Thanksgiving with our son in Los 


| Angeles, and as we are to be out on the West 


Coast we have decided to take a trip to 
Honolulu. 


Will you suggest a trip that would be nice | 


for us to take, and one that will not keep us 
away from Los Angeles over three weeks, as 
we do want to spend as much time with our 
son and his family as we can while we are 
out on the coast.—R. S., Utah. 

We have in our files literature on 
fall tours from Los Angeles to Hawaii 
which seem to fit in nicely with the 
plan you have in mind. The time re- 
quired for the round trip is twenty 
days, and it may be made at an all- 
inclusive cost as low as $326.00. 

Hawaiian climate is the same the 
year round, but in going during the 
in-between season you will find the 
Islands more tranquil and less hur- 
ried. 

Because you are unused to travel, 
we suggest one of the personally su- 
pervised trips. On these a steamship 
representative will relieve you of all 
trip details such as hotel reservations, 
care of baggage, Island transportation 
tickets and sightseeing itineraries. 

The voyage across the Pacific on 


| these magnificent steamers and over 


the smooth waters of the sunny south- 
ern route affords everything in ship 
travel to appeal to both young and 
old. 

Inclusive tour costs include first 
class accommodations and meals, 
steamer chairs and rugs aboard ship; 
hotel accommodations and meals; 
automobile and rail sightseeing trips 
ashore; and a three days’ trip from 
Honolulu to Hilo with two days and 
one night on shore for sightseeing on 
the Island of Hawaii and for the over- 
night visit to Kilauea Volcano. 

We are sending you booklets de- 
scriptive of this trip. 


3.00). Most interesting aspects | 
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THE MIGHTIEST 


of all American-Built Ships 
. . the New All-Electric 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NOW LINKS CALIFORNIA 
AND NEW YORK 





~~ FIRST SAILING 


NOVEMBER 9 


The new Pennsylvania now 
joins her sister ships California 
and Virginia—three electri- 
cally driven, electrically oper- 
ated, vibrationless liners—the 
largest commercial vessels in 
the world propelled by elec- 
tricity. 


A finer, more luxurious ocean 
service will be found no- 
where. All rooms are outside. 
Cabins with private baths, and 
private verandahs. Spacious 
and distinctively appointed 
public rooms, swimming pools, 
garage for your auto, etc. 


The Pennsylvania, California, 
and Virginia operate fort- 
nightly to and from New York 
via the gigantic Panama Canal 
(overnight stopover) and Ha- 
vana, where stop is made to 
visit this gay pleasure city of 
the Caribbean. First cabin and 
tourist cabin accommodations. 


- *y facifie 


_fme 
MERCANTILE MARINE 
PAN Y 
460 Market Street, San Francisco 
715 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
1333 4th Avenue, Seattle 


or your local steamship or railroad agent 

















HEN we read Paul Howard’s manu- 

script, “The Art of Carving,” it made us 

so hungry we went down to Coppa’s and 

bought a turkey sandwich in the middle 
of the afternoon. When you read “The Art of Carv- 
ing” on page 39 of this November Sunset, we know 
it will make many of you hungry—not only for wish- 
bones and giblet gravy, but for more articles from 
the typewriter of this young man who likes to cook 
and then to write about it. Paul can flip a 48-pound 
sack of flour about as easily as he can flop a hot cake. 
That’s the kind of fellow he is! Rather interesting, 
isn’t it, to meet such a man? Interesting, too, to 
note that there are more men contributing to this 
western home magazine than there are women, and 
that all the contributors are Westerners. 


Another young man we should like to have you 
meet this month is John Eugene Hasty who so effec- 
tively combines common sense and frivolity in re- 
porting the remodeling experiences of the Harpers 
in SunsET Magazine. This man Hasty is very quick 
on the trigger, and we have a suspicion he gets quite 
a kick out of the banter he exchanges between Mr. 
and Mrs. Harper; but if you were to ask Mr. Hasty 
how your own kitchen might be made more conven- 
ient, he would immediately become the serious stu- 
dent and give you a reply full of sound information. 


Every month a surprise feature is 
added to Sunset. This time it is the 
garden gadget introduced on the 
“Tips for Tenderfeet” page. Similar 
gadgets will regularly greet all you 
men who are handy with hammer 
and saw. We hope you will like this 
new addition to SUNSET so well you 
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about your fishing, hunting, camping, and exploring 
adventures in the “Now You Tell One” department 
which is to be inaugurated the first of the year. These 


yarns must be written in the first person; they must - 


not exceed 1,000 words in length, and they must be 
based upon actual happenings. All contributions 
published will be paid for at regular rates. 
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As time goes on we plan to use more and more per- 
sonal experiences in every department of SuNSET. 
Your enthusiastic contributions to the Kitchen Cabi- 
net and to the “Tips for Tenderfeet”’ convince us 
that you men and women in your homes have ac- 
cumulated much information worth passing along. 

By the way, in writing up your pet recipes to sub- 
mit to The Kitchen Cabinet or the Western Food 
Products Contests, we would ask you to follow these 
suggestions. First, list all ingredients in the order 
they are used. Second, be accurate in expressing 
quantities. Third, give every bit of information that 
an inexperienced cook might need for the successful 
use of your recipe. Be sure that your description of 
the method of combining ingredients is clear and com- 
plete. Fourth, tell how the food is to be cooked and 
in what kind of utensil; for example, is your cake to 
be baked in a loaf, in layers, or a thin sheet; are 
your cookies to be rolled out and cut, or dropped, or 
rolled into a cylinder and sliced off; is your favorite 
meat dish to be cooked on top of the 
stove or in the oven; and so on. 
Fifth, tell how long each food is to 
be cooked; and sixth, give any neces- 
sary information about the way in 
which the dish is to be served and 
tell how many servings the recipe 


will provide. 
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will feel impelled to send sketches 
and descriptions of your own back- 
yard inventions for us to pass along 
to other budding Edisons of the 
West Coast. 
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Ordinarily we do not tell you very 
far in advance the good things we 
have up our sleeves, but in order to 
start a certain department in Janu- 
ary we must enlist your help. You all 
know how it is if some fellow tells 
you about the four-pound Dolly 
Varden he hooked with a gray hackel 
—you immediately feel the urge to 
match his yarn with one of your 
own fish stories. In SuNsET you 
are going to have a chance to tell 








OU will want several 

copies of the special 
Christmas issue of SUNSET 
to tuck into those gift 
boxes going to other parts 
of the country, so place 
your order early. Single 
copies ten cents. 


Gift subscriptions to 
SUNSET will be announced 
with a special Christmas 
card (see page 71). Yearly 
subscriptions, $1 each; 
three years for $2. Make 
this a SUNSET Christmas! 
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A year ago this month we took the 
trail up the Cimmaron Canyon into 
Taos, New Mexico, following a rib- 
bon of road through the hills for 
miles and miles. We pretended we 
were prospectors panning the land 
for gold and we found the canyon 
full of it. Golden sand edged the 
winding stream, yellow goldenrod 
peeped around every bend of the 
road, and quaking aspen trees with 
their golden leaves shimmered in 
the autumn sunshine. All the gold 
hasn’t been taken from these old 
western hills—not by any means. 
You can find it every day in the 

year, but it is especially thrilling 

te go prospecting in the golden 
days of autumn.—THE Epirors. 
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Heres a Dinner! 


Cream of Tomato Soup * 
Roast Duck with Apple Stuffing® or Fricassee of Rabbitk 
Cranberry Jelly Gravy* Celery Hearts 
Volcano Potatoes& Corn Sticks ® 


Beets with Orange Sauce in Spinach Ring *® 


or Creamed Peas and Carrots * 
Grapefruit Sections on Water Cress with French Dressing 
Mints * Pumpkin Pie > Coffee 





TTHIS MENU makes a three-way better 
dinner because of Pet Milk. 


é° Better in Texture and Taste . . . From the 
cream soup to the pumpkin pie, Pet Milk gives a 
smooth texture and creamy richness that nothing 
else will give. The smoother, finer texture is due 
to the texture of the milk—the creamy flavor 
comes from its extra richness. Pet Milk is more 
than twice as rich as ordinary milk. 


More Wholesome Food... All authorities 
agree that—for better health and vigor—we need 
twice as much milk as we now use. ‘The tomato 
soup, for example, contains nearly twice as much 
milk when Pet Milk is used. It enables you to put 
more milk in all your cooked dishes. 


At Lower Cost... A tall can of Pet Milk 
costs generally no more than ten cents— never 
more than eleven cents. It is equal to more than a 
quart of ordinary milk. Compare that with the 
price you are paying. And then it takes the place 
of cream at less than half the cost of cream. 

Let us send you, free of charge, the recipes for 
the menu on this page. We'll also send free our 
booklets and leaflets containing 200 recipes. 

PET MILE SALES CORPORATION 


One Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 








AN ANCIENT PREJUDICE 


HAS BEEN REMOVED 
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Hoarding gold with the fanatical 
zeal of the miser has vanished. 
AMERICAN INTELLI- 
GENCE sponsors thousands of 
banking institutions to which 
the individual safely entrusts 
his wealth. 
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“TOASTING DID IT”— 


Gone is that ancient prejudice against ciga- 
rettes— Progress has been made. We removed 
the prejudice against cigarettes when we re- 
moved harmful corrosive acrids (pungent irri- 
tants) from the tobaccos. Thus ‘‘TOASTING’’ 
has destroyed that ancient prejudice against 


cigarette smoking by men and by women. 


It’s toasted” 


No Throat Irritation- No Cough. 








